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THE FLOOR OF THE PACIFIC 
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OR thousands of years men 
F have navigated the ocean, but 

their knowledge has stopped 
at its surface. It is only within the 
last half century that scientific in- 
vestigators have been busily at work 
sounding, dredging, fishing and re- 
cording the wonderful history of 
a territory far greater than all the 
land on the surface of the globe. 
Of the great bodies of water on the 
surface of the earth, the Pacific has 
been most attractive to scientists, 
and it is the Pacific that has called 
forth the extraordinary activ- 
ity of the U. S. Fish Com- 
mission in prosecuting dis- 
coveries which have aroused 
universal interest, and added 
much to the reputation of 
this country for scientific re- 
search, as well as for the 
practical fostering of indus- 
trial and commercial progress, 
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The last two expeditions sent out 
by Fish Commissioner George M. 
Bowers, on the Steamer A/éatross, 
have made discoveries that reveal 
a great part of the floor of the Pa- 
cific almost as clearly as though 
human eyes had actually dwelt 
upon it. Moreover they have found 
a vast number of new dwellers in 
the deep—some of curious form and 
habits—and have given a new and 
more practical impetus to the com- 
mercial fisheries of the islands 
lately added to the territory of this 

country. 

By the voyages of the 
U.S.S. Albatross the ocean 
depths around the Hawaiian 
Islands have for the first time 
been studied with thorough- 
ness ; new and vast deposits 
of curious manganese nodules 
paving the floor of the ocean 
for thousands of miles, have 
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The Sigsbee sounding machine on the stern of the ‘‘Albatross.’’ The wire rope shown in the 
picture has extended to a depth of the ocean never before sounded. 
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been found at great depths and far from 
continental areas ; and enormous sound- 
ings have been made near Guam. 


The character of a great fishing trip 
strikingly fits the first expedition, 
which confined itself to the neighbor- 
hood of the Hawaiian Islands. 
In this particular respect it 
was more successful than the 
second, which was a cruise 
among the South Sea Islands 
and over remote parts of the 
Pacific. With the first expe- 
dition fishing and the Hawai- 
ian commercial fisheries were 
the paramount objects ; with 
the second, fishing was an 
incident. 

A resolution of Congress, 
directing the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission to investigate the 
whole subject of the Hawaiian 
fisheries, was the cause for 
the first expedition. A de- 
sire on the part of Professor 
Alexander Agassiz, son of 
the famous naturalist, to make 
a more careful study of the 
corals and atolls of the South 

-acific was the reason for the 
second. 


Cal., and Dr. Barton W. Evermann, 
of the U. S. Fish Commission—both 
eminent American  ichthyologists. 
Associated with them was a corps of 
competent assistants. Commander Jef- 
ferson F. Moser, U.S.N., captained the 
Albatross. 

Both parties were out for business 
and scientific purposes only, and not 
forsport. In place of rod and reel, the 
Albatross carried a load to make the 
bones of Isaac Walton quiver —seines, 
gill nets, trawls, dredges, hand lines, 
trap nets, even good silver money as a 
potent fish bait in the vicinity of the 
various inhabited islands. 

Of the various devices taken on the 
South Sea Island expedition, the Tan- 
ner-Sigsbee net was the most important. 
With it, the bulk of the deep sea fish- 
ing and dredging was done. Every- 
thing that came in its way was seized 





A deep-sea dredge. 
The Hawaiian investigations 
were under the charge of Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, 


and held in its capacious maw. Noth- 
ing could be liberated until the fisher- 
men willed it, unless the net itself were 
torn apart by the weight of the catch, 
and this did, indeed, happen several 
times while it was being drawn over 
rough portions of the ocean bed. This 
net is an ingenious contriv- 
ance, so arranged that it can 
be operated at any depth with 
accuracy. When a desired 
sounding is reached, the 
mouth of the net opens and 
remains open untilready to 
be hauled aboard. 

The Agassiz expedition 
sailed on August 20th, 1900, 
from San Francisco, and the 
dredging and soundings be- 
gan as soon as the line be- 
tween that city and the Ha- 
waiian Islands was passed. 
There were lines aboard for 
the sounding of vast depths ; 
and vast depths were sounded 
and new records made on the 





remarkable voyage. But fre- 
quently the nets were hauled 
along the surface, or one 
hundred fathoms below; 


again at three hundred fath- 
oms ; and, seventy-five miles from the 
island of Tongatabu, a haul was made 
with the beam trawl at the enormous 
depth of 4,540 fathoms. 

When towed at a depth of 100 
fathoms, the nets seldom failed to cap- 
ture masses of pelagic animals; but at 
300 fathoms there was often little or 
nothing found. Indeed the results of 
the trip seemed to indicate that, at the 
greatest depths of the Pacific, there is 
little or no animal life which does not 
exist at shallower depths or near the 
surface. The greatest disappointment 
was experienced in the Paumotus. 
Concerning this section, Professor 
Agassiz says: ‘‘ The poverty of pelagic 
life on the surface and down to 300 
fathoms, is remarkable. I do not think 
I have ever sailed over so extensive an 
area and observed so little surface life ; 
on calm days, under the most favorable 
conditions, nothing could be seen with 
the naked eye, and at night there was 
little or no phosphorescence. Thesame 
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paucity of life seemed to extend to 
the deep water fauna. All the hauls 
we made off the Islands, in from 600 
to 1,000 fathoms, usually the most pro- 
ductive area of a sea slope, brought 
nothing.’’ 

But all parts of the Pacific did not 
yield so poor a harvest. There were 
places where the net was never hauled 
without revealing quantities of curious 
examples of marine life, a number of 
them new to science. 

While neither the scientific world nor 
the public can be 
made acquainted 
for many months ‘ 
with the full re- -- ae aces 





The cruise of the A/batross, under 
Professor Agassiz, was scarcely less re- 
markable, judged as an exploring expe- 
dition, than it was as a fishing party. 
For days, weeks and months, the party 
groped with great dredges, deep sea 
lines and other apparatus, to determine 
the topography and character of the 
great floor of the Pacific. Every haul, 
every sounding, added something to 
human knowledge. 

If the waters of the Pacific could be 
drained, there would be revealed a vast 
stretch of territory 
comprising enor- 
mous _ plateaus, 


Cape Nertin, 
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Sectional view of one side of the great Moser basin, the deepest hollow of the Pacific, showing 
Cape Martin, which rises 2,500 fathoms (15,000 feet) above the Marquesas Plateau. 
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miniature reproductions of the bottom 
of the Pacific, except that they are cov- 
ered with trees and other vegetation. 
There strange beings dwell—types that 
are curious and rapidly passing away. 
‘The summits of these great subterranean 
mountains, projecting above the pres- 
ent water surface, are the islands which 
dot the Pacific, from north of the coast 
of China, nearly 
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general area is about the same depth 
below the surface. 

The soundings of the A/batross de- 
velop a mean depth of from 2,500 to 
2,700 fathoms. In shoaler spots there 
is a mean depth of from 2,300 to 2,400 
fathoms. Deeper spots show from 
2,800 to 2,900 fathoms. 

It is an interesting fact that many of 
the deeper por- 





to the southern 
limit of South 
America. 

Some of the 
submerged val- 
leys are several 
miles long, and 
here and there, 
others of approx- 
imate length, join 
them and extend, 
vein-like, to all 
points of the 
compass. 

While there are 
great mountains, 
long serpentine 
valleys, and huge 
basins or ‘‘deeps,” 
the plateau areas 
are by far the 
most extensive. 
Relatively speak- 
ing, the floor of 
the Pacific as now 
at last revealed, 
the 








tions of the pla- 
teau areas are in 
the neighborhood 
of large groups of 
islands, and not 
necessarily far 
from land or close 
to islands of coral 
formation. The 
great deeps, or 
basins, three thou- 
sand fathoms or 
over, are less than 


two dozen in 
number; and all 
are of 


compara- 
tively small ex- 
tent, save five. 
One reaches from 
about twenty-five 
degrees north lat- 
itude to above 
fifty degrees. An- 
other extends 
from below thirty 
degrees northeast- 














Transverse section of the floor of the Pacific from San Francisco to Hawatian 
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greatest depth 3,088 fathoms, or 18,528 feet. 
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long and narrow, while others are near- 
ly circular in form. The two most im- 
portant basins are the Moser, near the 
island of Guam ; and the Tonga-Ker- 
madec Deep, near 


to sink beneath the water. Foot by 
foot, fathom by fathom, it slid from 
the ship. One thousand, two thou- 
sand, three and then four thousand 
fathoms disap- 





Tongatabu. Each 
is over four thou- 
sand fathoms, and 
in no point less 
than three thou- 
sand fathoms. 

The newsound- 
ings correct many 
former inaccura- 
cies. Old charts 
indicated many 
basins, deeps and 
ridges which 
either do not ex- 
ist, or form parts 
of the other ba- 
sins, ridges or 
deeps. White it 
still appears that 
the greater part 
of the floor of the 
Pacific is relative- 
ly of a uniform 
depth, the whole 
of it is more 
broken than was 
generally sup- 
posed. 

The soundings 
made in the Mo- 
ser Basin and in 
Tonga-Kermadec 
Deep, were ac- 
companied by 
great excitement. 
It was.on a beau- 
tifully clear day, 
the twentieth of February, that the 
Albatross approached within a little 
more than one hundred miles of Guam. 
The vessel lay to, and preparations 
were made for one of the frequent 
soundings. A great depression was 
known to exist in that locality, and 
there was a general air of expectation 
and a deep silence, as preparations were 
made to test the depth. At length, the 
silence was broken by a brief order and 
the tinkling of a bell. Slowly the 
machinery of the engine began to work 
and slowly the tough wire rope began 








Making an off-shore sounding. 


peared. The rec- 
ord was passed. 
Five miles of 
rope! 

Officers and 
men watched the 
wire with breath- 
less interest. It 
was an anxious 
moment, for the 
strain caused by 
the immense 
length and weight 
of the wire rope 
on the machinery 
was tremendous. 
Many feared lest 
the rope itself 
could not stand 
the tension. But 
everything held 
firm; and at 
length, when the 
mark recorded 
four thousand 
eight hundredand 
thirteen fathoms, 
or 28,878 feet, 
practically the 
height of Mount 
Everest, bottom 
was touched. A 
wonderful record 
of four thousand, 
four hundred and 
seventy-five fath- 
oms, made in the 
same vicinity a few months before by 
the steamer Nero, was broken. It was 
an added triumph for American geo- 
graphical science. 

It was then that Professor Agassiz, 
following a precedent established by 
other ocean explorers, named the spot 
the Moser Basin, in honor of Com- 
mander Jefferson Moser, Captain of the 
Albatross. Other soundings, made in 
the same basin, proved it to be of large 
extent. The dredge showed the bot- 
tom of this mighty deep to be covered 
with manganese, pumice and volcanic 
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particles and discs of organic life be- 
lieved to be diatoms. 

The soundings in the Tonga-Ker- 
madec Deep were scarcely less exciting. 
Before beginning operations the gear 
was carefully inspected and strengthened 
by Captain Moser ; and then, with con- 
siderable anxiety, 5,000 fathoms of wire 
were laid out forthe haul. Fortunately, 
everything held, and bottom was found 
at 4,540 fathoms. To the surprise of 
those on board, the bag of the beam 
trawl was filled with large fragments of 
silicious sponge, of a species before only 
found at depths of less than 500 fathoms. 

The water at great depths was found 
to be extremely cold. At the bottom of 
the Moser Basin, it was 35° Fahrenheit, 
only two degrees above freezing; and, 
in the majority of places below 3,000 
fathoms, the temperature ranged from 
thirty-five to thirty-nine degrees. 

If a bird’s eye view could be had of 
the floor of the Pacific, it would be 
found that the greater part is formed of 
red clay. The remainder, a scientist 
would tell you, is composed of extensive 
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fields of globigerina and white radi- 
olarian ooze, with smaller spots of 
pteropod, diatom, terregenous and coral 
ooze. Probably, if the various forms 
of ooze were scraped away, there would 
remain a uniform covering of red clay, 
because they are merely the remains of 
countless millions of marine organisms, 
the accumulations of numberless years. 

It is impossible to conceive the vast- 
ness of protozoan life, as the lowest and 
simplest type of living organisms is 
called, which forms great deposits on 
the floor of the Pacific and elsewhere, 
or to dream of the countless period of 
years since they first came into exist- 
ence. In past ages, protozoan life was 
more abundantthan now. ‘The radioar- 
ian life, as the learned name the valvular 
mollusk, which cling to the rocky bot- 
tom of the ocean, formed the chalk 
cliffs of England and large limestone 
deposits in different parts of the world. 

The greater number of species of 
radiolarians and globigerinacez, an- 
other low form of marine life, dwell at 
the bottom of the sea. The A/datross 





One peak of the elevated ocean floor— Tahiti. 





In the background is a huge barrier guarding 


the land the animal world has won forever from the encroachments of the sea. 
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1. The Squirrel fish (Ho/ocentrus ascensionis), which chatters under water like a squirrel with 
a hazel nut. 2. The expansive Balloon fish (7efrodon Ocellatus) is believed by 
Hawaiians to be poisonous, in spite of his genially rotund appearance. 3. The 
Grouper (Epinephelus morio), many hued as a kaleidoscope, is one of the 
most beautiful of ocean fishes, and very excellent eating. 








4. The Gray Gurnard (7rigla Gurnardus) is conspicuously hideous. 
listes Aculeatus). The 


5. The Trigger fish (Ba- 
alians call it Humuhumu-nuku-nuku-a-puaa, the Hog 
God who pursued the goddess Pélé to her island volcano and was 

into a fish for his rashness. 


transformed 
5. Another specimen of Trigger fish, showing re- 
markable development of the spinal ray, which gives the fish its name, 





The hill lands of the island of Tahiti, showing undulations 
corresponding with the hills and valleys of the ocean bed 











found them at a depth of nearly three 
thousand fathoms. Yet other species 
live near the surface, and in such 
swarms that their dead bodies, when 
they reach the bottom, often completely 
overwhelm their cousins that dwell be- 
low. The surface radioarians are easily 


distinguished by their more delicate 
skeletons ; and, when alive, they seldom 


sink beyond two hundred fathoms, 
while the more massive skeleton types 
remain below the two thousand fathom 
mark. Mixed with the clays and ooze 
are the fossil and modern remains of 
sharks’ teeth and skeletons of other 
large forms of marine fauna. 

Yet all the marvels and all the inter- 
esting incidents of the South Sea 
Islands expedition sink into insignifi- 
cance before the stupendous mineral 
finds on the floor of the Pacific. In 
making soundings and dredgings on the 
red clay, enormous deposits of man- 
ganese were discovered at depths of two 
thousand fathoms and over. Former 
exploring expeditions found isolated 
deposits in the Pacific; but the 
Albatross demonstrated that vast areas 
of the red clay bottom are thickly 
studded with the valuable metal. This 
intensely hard mineral occurs in the 
form of nodules and discs; the first 
from five grains in weight to specimens 
the size of a cannon ball, and the second 
from the dimensions of a twenty-five 
cent piece to that of a good sized dinner 
plate. The surface of all specimens 


found is thickly indented and of a dirty 
brown color. 

On land surfaces, manganese is almost 
invariably found in small quantities, 
associated with iron and in certain 
forms of vegetable life, and never in a 
native form excepting in meteoric iron. 
Only about $100,000 worth can be pro- 
duced annually, and there is a ready 
sale for every ton put upon the market. 
With this explanation, the vastness of 
the mineral find of the A/batross be- 
comes the more important. The dredg- 
ings show that there is a bewildering 
wealth of the valuable metal on the floor 
of the deeper parts of the Pacific buried 
far below the possibilities of commerce. 
Thousands of square miles of the red 
clay bottom are literally paved with 
nodules and discs of nearly pure man- 
ganese. In one spot close upon half a 
ton was hauled to the deck of the A/ 
batross ; in another, over 800 pounds of 
nodules and discs were obtained. 
Many of the latter were from three to 
four inches thick, and a number were 
nearly six inches through. 

A day or two later the trawl was 
lifted from three thousand fathoms. It 
was filled with manganese nodules, from 
four to six inches in diameter. Again, 
a few hundred miles beyond, when the 
trawl was brought to the surface, the 
net was found to be badly torn by the 
load of heavy metal it had gathered 
from the bottom. One-fifth of the two 
hundred and forty-nine hauls brought 





Nukahiva, Marquesas Islands. 


The ridge of the highest 


mountain wall rising from the floor of the Pacific. 





manganese, in greater or less quantity. 

Apparently the deposits extend from 
the vicinity of Guam almost to the shore 
of Tahiti. From the dredgings of the 
Albatross, Professor Agassiz is inclined 
to think that this peculiar manganese 
nodule bottom characterizes a great 
portion of the Central Pacific, where it 


cannot be affected by the deposits of 


organic ooze. He also believes 
there are vast deposits in other spots on 
the red clay bottoms. 

When the nodules or dises are broken, 
the manganese is often found, thickly 
veined, in solid mass below the surface, 
and seemingly pure. Above the metal 
has the appearance of being oxidized. 
It isa strange fact also that, in every 
instance, whether in dise or nodule 
form, the manganese is deposited around 
some other substance. Sometimes it is 
gray clay, sometimes a volcanic ash, 
and occasionally feldspar, quartz and 
other rock. 

Howthe nodules and discs came where 
they were and how they came to be 
formed is a curious problem for scien- 
tists to solve. And there is an added 
interest owing to the basic material 
around which the mineral has collected. 
None of it belongs naturally to the sea; 
yet all is found at great depths, and of- 
ten a thousand miles or more from the 
nearest land. It is assumed that it 
could not have been transported thither 
by any agency of the present age, even 
were it possible for the manganese to 


collect in such a short space of time. 
A possible solution lies in the sugges- 
tion that the stones were carried thither 
by floating ice masses, during the great 
glacial epoch, or cast there by terrific 
eruptions of prehistoric volcanoes. 

The waters of the tropics abound 
in fish of rich coloring and graceful 
outline. They also contain genera and 
species which, for fantastical outlines, 
excel many of the grotesque drawings 
of marine animal life made by navigators 
in newly discovered waters centuries 
ago and painted on the quaint old maps. 

Among the new species discovered in 
Hawaiian waters, were several which 
belong to what are popularly known as 
Trigger fishes. The type which bears 
this name is shaped like a double equi- 
lateral triangle, with the bases placed 
together. These fishes are nearly all 
conspicuous for rich and daring colors. 
A peculiarity of the genera is a long, 
spine-like ray on the front of the for- 
ward dorsal fin, which cannot be 
dropped until the second ray is lowered, 
when it falls like the trigger of a gun— 
hence the name trigger fish. All the 
previously known trigger fishes of the 
Pacific are found in the Hawaiian 
markets, and one rejoices in the native 
name of ‘‘ Humuhumu-nuku-nuku-a- 
puaa.’’ This overtops the best effort of 
the scientist, and ‘‘Balistapus rectangu- 
laris,’’ is his ineffective substitute. 
The Hawaiian word, translated, com- 
prises, it is said, a full sentence, and is 
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The lion fish, Scorpoena volitans, ts as dangerous as itis hideous, for the spines containa deadly 


poison. 


in effect a prayer, for the trigger fish is 
one of the many sacred fishes of the 
natives. 

One of the new species of trigger 
fishes discovered possesses a modified 
trigger ray, but it has the positions of 
the gaudy colors reversed, making it if 
anything, more grotesquely gorgeous. 

Several new squirrel fishes were dis- 
covered, all of brilliant hue and thickly 
spined. The squirrel fish which, un- 
der the name of ‘‘ Uu’’ is also a sacred 
fish of the natives, addressed in prayer 
as ‘‘ Uukani po”’ is in some respects a 
remarkable inhabitant of the water. 
Nearly all the species are of a deep rose 
or crimson hue, with long, sharp spines 
projecting from many parts of the 
body. Some are as nearly covered asa 
porcupine; and, as the spines are of 
a bony substance, the fish must be 
warily handled. The nameis given on 
account of a peculiar sound it makes 
under water, resembling a squirrel’s 
chatter. Notwithstanding the spines, 
the squirrel fish is marketable. The 
new species discovered will be better 
appreciated, because they possess a 
smaller number of the sharp and 
painfully objectionable spines. 

Many of the new species were grace- 
ful in outline, harmonious in coloring, 
and valuable as food fishes. Con- 
spicuous among them was the new am- 
ber fish which is now awaiting a 
specific name from Dr. Jordan. It bears 
some resemblance in outlines to the 
Spanish mackerel, but does not belong to 


the same family. Four or fivenewspecies 


This 1s the only species of lion fish which came tothe net during the expedition. 


of groupers, very valuable for food pur- 
poses were added to the list by the 
scientific fishermen. There are few 
genera more beautiful than the family 
to which has been given the scientific 
name of Epinephelus. Shaped like a 
black bass, they are all harmoniously 
colored in subdued tints, and possess 
firm, flaky flesh, that renders them 
very desirable for the table. 

All the Hawaiians unite in declar- 
ing the native ‘‘ Oopuhue’’ to be 
deadly to anyone who eats its flesh. 
Scientific men know the genera as Te- 
trodon, and plain, every day people as 
the balloon fish, a creature that has the 
power to inflate itself. One species is 
common on the Atlantic coast. The ex- 
plorers found one new species of the 
curious and supposedly deadly fish in 
the waters of the Sandwich Islands, to- 
gether with a new lion fish, alleged by 
the West India Islanders, to be dan- 
gerous to life. The lion fish may be 
classed among the freak fishes. From 
its general outline, it might be mis- 
taken for a huge sun fish ; but a glance 
at its head conveys the impression that 
someone has been practicing thereon 
with a hatchet. The crown, back of the 
eyes, has a large piece cut out. Over the 
eyes themselves, which are abnormally 
large, there is a long, ragged, skin-like 
projection standing erect ; and in front 
of the nose are several short rhino- 
cerous-like horns. ‘The body is cov- 
ered with an armature of rough spines, 
which are poisonous. The gill covers 
are grotesquely marked, and, project- 
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ing from the cheek over the upper part 
of the mouth, are two or three snake- 
like fangs. 

Several new flying gurnards or bat 
fish were found,and a span of newspecies 
of sea horses. There were also new rat 
fishes, a family with big eyes, thin 
bodies and long, slender tails, and some 
quaint small species were taken from 
the Hawaiian waters. 

Out in the depths were many new 
fishes of types possessing large or rudi- 
mentary eyes; others possessed phos- 
phorescent organs, and some that were 
partially transparent. 

One day, while the net was being 
hauled over the surface near Honolulu, 
it captured a strange creature a pound 
or more in weight, which if those on 
board had not been well balanced men, 
might have led them to think they had 
lost their reason. It was unlike any- 
thing they had ever seen before, and 
there was at once a warm debate 
whether the creature was a mollusk ora 
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fish. The adherents of the latter 
theory finally won their point and it 
was christened a fish. The creature is 
lobster-like in form, with protruding 
eyes, or eyes placed on a stem like the 
stalk-eyed crustaceans, to which the 
lobster, the crab, and some other forms 
belong. Taken to Honolulu, the na- 
tives expressed no surprise, but pro- 
nounced it a ‘‘Ouanauna Aelea,’’ 
whatever that may mean, and they said 
it was good to eat. It was, therefore, 
known to the natives, but was a 
stranger to science. It isin fact, more 
than a new species. It isa new genus, 
a new family, and perhaps a new tribe. 
So far as is known, it is the onlyspecies 
ofastrangetype. It is unique in the 
ichthyological world, and was the only 
specimen secured—an aristocrat among 
fishes! By its capture, the work of the 
scientists was well rounded out and ad- 
ditional lustre given the expeditions 
that had been groping over the myster- 
ious ocean floor. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE SECOND OFFICER. 


AND ahead !”’ 
The North Foreland had 
been made advisedly snug 
for the night. In the mid- 
dle watch she was under her 
three lower topsails and foretopmast 
staysail only. Not that it blew very 
hard, but the night was dark and hazy, 
with a heavy swell. And it was the 
last night of the voyage. 

At eight bells there had been a cast 
of the deep-sea lead, with the significant 
result that the skipper had been the 
first to turn in; gradually the excited 
passengers had followed his example, 


instead of staying on deck to see the 
Otway light. The second mate had said 
there would be no Otway that night, 
and what the second mate said was good 
enough for most. The saloon skylight 
had becomeaclean-edged glimmer in the 
middle of the poop, the binnacle a fallen 
moon; not a port-hole twinkled on the 
rushing ink; and thesurviving topsails, 
without stitch or stick aloft or below, 
hovered over the ship like gigantic bats. 

Four persons remained upon the 
poop; the middy of the watch, tan- 
talized by muffled guffaws from the 
midshipmen’s berth in the after house ; 
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the man at the wheel, 
invisible above the 
belt, with the binnacle 
light upon one weather- 
beaten hand; and on 
the weather side, the 
second mate in reluc- 
tant conversation with 
a big cigar, that glowed 
at intervals into a 
bearded and spectacled 
face, the smooth brown 
one of the young officer 
sharing the momentary 
illumination. 

‘* Tt’s all very well,”’ 
said the senior man, 
in low persistent tones, 
‘* but if we don’t have 
it out now, when are 
we to? You know what 
it will be like to-mor- 
row ; we shall land as 
soon as possible, and 
you'll be the busiest 
man on board. As for 
the rules of the ship,’’ | 
he went. on, after a ( 
pause, ‘‘if an owner | 
can’t use his discretion 
he mightas well travel by any other line.’’ 

The young man was smiling pleas- 
antly as the other puffed again. 

‘* Very good, Mr. Merridew! I don’t 
object if the captain doesn’t; and of 
course I must tell you anything you 
want to know.”’ 

‘‘ Anything! My dear friend, if I 
am to consider this matter fora moment 
(which I don’t promise, mind), I must 
know at least everything that you can 
tell me about yourself first ; for what,’’ 
continued Mr. Merridew, taking the 
cigar from his teeth, ‘‘ what do you 
suppose I know about you at this 
moment? Absolutely nothing except 
that you seem to be a first-class sailor, 
as everybody says you are, and a very 
nice fellow, as I have found you for 
myself—aboardship ; but of your shore- 
going record, of your position in life at 
home, and of your people and their 
position, to speak quite plainly, I know 
nothing at all.’’ 

Mr. Merridew delivered himself with 
a certain dispassionate unction, as one 
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“« Jam half Irish, said Denis. 





who could do the ju- 
dicial to a turn, and 
knew it; yet his tone 
was kindly, and the 
periods free from wilful 
offense. 

‘“You may make 
your mind easy about 
my people. I have 
none,’’ said the sailor, 
bitterly ; and a fatherly 
hand found hisshoulder 
on the word. 

‘“My dear fellow! 
I am so sorry.”’ 

‘“You mean 
lieved.’ 

‘*T mean what I 
say,’’ said Mr. Mer- 
ridew, removing his 
hand. 

It was the young 
man’s turn to apolo- 
gize, which he did with 
much frankness and 
more feeling. 

‘‘The truth is,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘ my parents 
have been dead for 
years, and yet they are 
nearly everything to me still—they were 
all the world until this voyage! My 
mother was Irish ; her name would not 
be new to you, but it will keep. It may 
not be necessary for you to know it, 
or anything more about me, and in any 
case it can’t alter me. But I am half 
Irish through my mother—though you 
wouldn’t think it.” 

**T would think it,’’ remarked Mr. 
Merridew, blowing at his cigar as at a 
forge, until the red light found him 
looking wise through his spectacles, 
but the officer stood with one eye on 
his sails and no perceptible emotion in 
the other. 

‘My first name,’’ he went on, ‘‘is 
as Irish as you like; it’s Denis; and- 
I've evidently been living up to it for 
once !”’ 

*«* Denis !’’’ repeated Mr. Merridew, 
with interest. ‘‘ Well, I know that 
name, anyhow; one of our partners, 
Captain Devenish’s father—he’s Denis 
Devenish, you know.”’ 

‘* Indeed, said Denis Dent, and there 


so” 


Denis 


was a strange light in his spare eye. 
‘*Well, so much for my mother; my 
father was a Yorkshire Dalesman, as 
his father and his father’s father were 
before him. I am the first of them to 
lease the land ! ”’ 

‘* May I ask why ?”’ 

‘Tt isn’t our land any more. My 
father gave up everything to take my 
mother abroad, when her life was 
despaired of in England, and when her 
people—I can’t trust myself to speak 
of them!’’ And the young fellow 
turned abruptly aside, while Mr. 
Merridew puffed and peered at a mas- 
sive though clean-cut face, whose only 
Irish feature were its bright brown 
eyes, quick to laughter, if quicker still 
to fire. 

The south-easter sang through the 
unseen rigging; the ship rushed a 
fathom through the unseen sea. The 
second had a look at the 
compass, and came climb- 
ing back to windward with 
his hands in his pea-jacket 
pockets. 

‘‘And yet,’’ said Mr. 
Merridew, flourishing his 
cigar; ‘‘and yet-—you want 
to marry my daughter ! ”’ 

‘“Tf she will have me, 
sir,’’ said the sailor, hum- 
bly. 

‘* But whether / will or 
not!’’ exclaimed the other. 

‘*T never said that, Mr. 
Merridew. I should be 
very sorry to take up such 
a position, I can assure 
you, sir.’’ 

‘* You would be sorry, 
but you would he 
retorted Mr. Merridew. 
‘You would do as your 
father evidently did before 
you.” 

‘‘T hoped we had fin- 
ished with my poor par- 
ents, Mr. Merridew.”’ 

‘But they left you 
nothing, if I understand 
aright,’’ rejoined Merri- 
dew, changing his ground 
and his tone with some 
dexterity. ‘‘And you 


do 


7 
Captain Ralph Devenish. 
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would marry my daughter on the pay 
of a junior officer in the merchant 
service.’’ 

‘*T never said that either. I have 
my captain’s certificate, sir, as it is.”’ 

The new tone was the tone to take. 
Mr. Merridew went so far as to give his 
daughter her name. 

‘‘ And Nan,’’ said he, ‘‘ might have 
ten thousand pounds for her marriage 
portion. I don’t say she would, but 
for all you know she might have more. 
Her husband ought to bring at least as 
much into settlement, even as a self- 
respecting man, don’t youthink? And 
yet you would make her a merchant 
skipper’s wife! ’’ 

Denis felt that. 

‘‘T know, I know!’ he cried, with 
the momentary remorse of a resolute 
temperament. ‘‘ But once a sailor isn’t 
always one. I've got on well at sea. 
I'd get on well at land— 
at anything! I know it—I 
feel it in me. Mr. Merri- 
dew, I'm pretty young 
even for what I am now. 
You would give me time— 
if she would!” 

It was the Irishman 
speaking, and Mr. Merri- 
dew distrusted the bulk of 
that race, but his cigar 
glowed again upon a 
mouth and jaws that came 
of harder stock, and for 
the moment his mind was 
illuminated too.. Denis 
might win the girl, but 
Dent would deserve her. 
And Denis Dent might 
have carried even her 
father with him, had he 
been the only young man 
in the case, or on the poop 
of the orth Foreland, as 
she drove through the 
haze on the last night of 
her voyage. 

But his last words were 
greeted with a loud and 
startling laugh ; and a tall 
figure loomed through the 
first gray tinge of ap- 
proaching dawn. It was 
that of a young man in a 
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tasselled dressing gown, with an enor- 
mous meerschaum pipe pendent between 
the bushy black whiskers of the day. 

‘‘ Well, if that doesn't take first 
prize for cheek !’’ cried he, and stood 
swaying in his slippers like a man who 
had never found his sea-legs. 

‘* We are having a private conversa- 
tion, Ralph,’’ said Mr. Merridew in 
mild rebuke. 

‘‘A private conversation that you 
could hear on the forecastle-head!’’ 
jeered Ralph Devenish, who was full 
of liquor without being drunk. ‘‘I 
suppose he’s so proud of it he wants 
the whole ship to know! ”’ 

And the meerschaum pointed jerkily 
at Denis, who stood the heaving deck 
as a circus rider stands a horse, his 
hands still deep in his pea-jacket 
pockets. 

‘‘ Captain Devenish,’’ said he, ‘‘ it’s 
against the rules to speak to the officer 
of the watch, but you shall speak 
civilly if you speak at all. Otherwise 
I advise you to take yourself off the 
poop before you’re put off.’’ 

‘*By God,’’ snarled Devenish, ‘‘ but 
you shall pay for that! Before one 
owner to another owner’s son, on the 
last night of the voyage! It’s your 
last in the Line, Mr. Officer of the 
Watch! And you dareto lay a hand 
on me; come, you dare! I know your 
blustering breed, you damned Jack-in- 
buttons !”’ 

‘* And I know yours, you damned 
Devenishes ! I know you too well to 
soil my hand on any one of you!”’ 

The concentrated bitterness of this 
retort had an opposite effect on either 
hearer; one it stupefied, the other it 
flooded with a sudden light, but Dev- 
enish was the first to find his tongue, 
and for the moment there was none 
more foul before the mast. The de- 
plorable torrent was only stemmed by 
the startling apparition of a square lit- 
tle man in a still more awful, because a 
more articulate and more righteous, 
rage. 

‘*T’Ilteach you to break the rules of 
my ship! I'll teach you to curse my 
officers, drunk or sober! Out of my 
sight, sir, or I'll have you in irons be- 
fore you’re a minute older ! ”’ 


”” 
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‘*Come, come, Captain Coles,’’ said 
Mr. Merridew, ‘‘there has been more 
provocation than you imagine; and 
this, you must remember, is Captain 
Devenish.’’ 

‘*T don’t care if it’s Devenish, Mer- 
ridew and Company, rolled into one! ’’ 
roared the little skipper. ‘‘ You can 
have your way ashore, but I mean to 
have mine at sea ; and as for your iron 
cofin of a ship, I’ll be thankful to 
come off her alive, let alone sailing in 
her again. No two compasses alike, 
thirty-six hours since we got the sun, 
the darkest night of the voyage, and 
Australia anywhere! Yet this is the 
night you choose, you coward, to bully 
and browbeat my officer of the watch !”’ 

But it was no longer the darkest 
night of the voyage, or night at all. 
The group stood visible and divisible 
inacold gray haze. The lower top- 
sails were no longer detached from the 
ship ; there was a misty mast to each ; 
and the ship was running dry-decked 
through the high smooth seas. 

And even as they stood, the haze 
lifted like breath from a mirror ; and a 
subtle new sound was insinuating it- 
self on the ear when the look-out man 
drowned it with his roar from the fore- 
castle head. 


CHAPTER II. 
SAUVE QUI PEUT. 


Land was indeed ahead, and in the 
most appalling shape known to seafar- 
ing man; at the last moment the haze 
had lifted on a line of jagged cliffs, al- 
ready parallel with the foreyard, yet by 
the muffled thud of the breakers, not 
quite so near as it looked. 

The North Foreland was blessed 
with a commander who was at his best 
in an emergency; little Coles had 
turned in when he should have stayed 
on deck, and was no more prepared for, 
shipwreck than if such disasters were 
unknown ; but he rose to the occasion 
like a lark. His sharp voice cracked 
like a whip from the break of the poop, 
and all hands piped from the forecastle, 
the petty officers’ quarters and the mid- 
shipmen’s berth, went running as 
though the words drew blood. 
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The spanker was set, with the mizzen 
and maintopmast staysail, and the helm 
put down to bring her round ; but there 
was no racing of the cliffs to port. She 
stumbled a little in her stride; the fresh 
sails flapped ; but there was no getting 
her on the other tack, though the upper 
mizzen topsail was pressed into the job. 

The skipper waited a minute with 
compressed lips and a fiery eye ; then a 
crackle of musketry from his weather- 
beaten throat, and both anchors were 
let go. 

The port anchor had fifty fathoms of 
cable, the starboard anchor _ sixty 
fathoms of chain ; in anticipation of 
their holding, the sails were clewed up 
and a man sent into the chains with the 
lead, for she was drifting inshore every 
moment. But the lead danced on 
smooth rock, where the anchors trailed 
as readily as over ice; the captain had 
them both up again, though that took 
longer than letting them go, and mean- 
while half the hands were aloft and 
shaking out sail once more. 

Coles was showing his resource at 
every point, and by this time had his 
ship actually head to wind; in another 
minute she might have stood away 
upon the port tack. But at this junc- 
ture time was wasted in an attempt to 
sheet home the topsails, which failing, 
the buntlines of the mainsail were let 
go, the port main tack got on board, 
and the sheet hauled aft. The men 
were still upon the rope when the orth 
Foreland struckand spilt them like the 
winners ina tug-of-war. 

It was the horrible striking ofan iron 
ship; a terrific crash, and then under 
the mizzen chains she quivered likea rat 
in a terrier’s teeth. And thedevilish seas 
that had run with her, hunted with 
her, how they fell on her now, and 
swept and trampled her from the 
moment she was down ! 

The better part of valour was the 
only part the little captain lacked. Not 
a boat in davits ; the whole fleet docked 
inboard, on skids! And exactly six 
life-belts to go round the ship, for the 
doctor and a steward had just un- 
earthed the last from the lazarette. 

Thesecond mate was clearing away 
the port life-boat with five of the 
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hands, one blaspheming, another in 
tears ; more than one vowing with rea- 
son that they would all be drowned ; 
and Denis himself in a consuming 
agony of hisown. At the break of the 
poop stood a slender figure in a pink 
wrapper, between a bearded man in 
spectacles and a man with bushy 
whiskers in incongruous silk and tas- 
sels. 

Denis never looked at the trio, 
though he saw them all the time. The 
one man he looked at was the chief offi- 
cer, a hard-bitten old rascal, who, 
called from his bunk, was now dryly 
superintending the clearing of another 
boat. 

‘Take your time,’’ said the chief, 
all red hook-nose and ginger moustache, 
an oilskin bonnet fastened under his 
chin. ‘‘ The old man’s done his part. 
He'll go down inher. The rest hangs 
on youand me.” 

Coles was having trouble near the 
wheel; they could hear him firing 
oaths and threatening lead ; but when 
Denis looked, he could not get his 
eyes past the two men at the break of 
the poop, who were lashing one of the 
six life-belts about a forlorn little figure 
in pink. 

The port life-boat was ready first, 
and the third mate busy marshalling 
the women and children in a helpless, 
eager, hesitating, exasperating throng ; 
but Miss Merridew was still detained by 
her friends on the poop. The gripes 
had been cut, and Denis himself had 
sent the last chock flying with a savage 
kick ; he and his gang of five were in 
the act of hooking the tackles to the 
thwarts. The chief mate was shouting 
a farewell word of advice. 

‘*When you get her launched, and 
filled, and stand away in her—’’ 

But Denis did not hear what he was 
to do then, for at that instant a green 
sea lifted the port life-boat clean over 
the side with all six men. 

Denis’s next thought was that the 
water was warmer than he should have 
supposed, and his next but one that 
somebody was bent on braining him; 
he was hit about the head, not once but 
repeatedly, but as soon as he could see 
he knew the reason, for a dim glimmer 
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was all there was to see. The boat was 
riding bottom upwards. He had come 
up under her. It was the thwart that 
had been belaboring him. He caught 
hold of it, pulled as at a horizontal bar, 
came up like a cork, and easily wormed 
half his person between thwart and 
bilge. 

In this position Denis regained 
breath, immersed to the waist, but with 
no lack of air, and a bilge-cork handy 
for fresh supplies, until the real danger 
occurred to him. 

The capsized life- boat rode the rollers 
likea cradle, but any moment she might 
shatter herself against the cliffs. It 
was hardly the work of one for Denis 
to dive from underneath her at the 
thought. The cliffs, however, were 
still far enough away ; of the wreck he 
could see nothing for the swell; but it 
was now very nearly broad daylight. 

So the boat floated upon the cliffs, 
until the big seas began to break, when 
she instantly capsized again. This time 
Denis succeeded in scaling the keel, 
only to be dislodged as his perverse 
ship righted herself once more. But 
the tenacity of the Dents was now up- 
permost in Denis, if indeed he had any 
other quality left, and he was back in 
the boat when she eventually struck 
upon the cliff. The shock hurled him 
overboard for the last time, yet was so 
much less terrific than he had antici- 
pated that he sought and found the 
reason as he swam clear. A minute 
ago the boat had been within a few 
fathoms of the full face of the cliffs ; at 
the last instant a mouth had opened ; 
and all she had done was to cannon off 
the perpendicular wall of a strait so 
narrow as to be practically invisible 
from without. It was comprehensible 
enough. The tide was’setting through 
this tiny channel. The derelict life- 
boat was not alone; packages bobbed 
between the towering walls; a table 
came past on its back, with three legs 
standing, as Denis trod water. And on 
this scratch craft he partly floated and 
partly swam into a bay which stood to 
the channel as a flagon to its neck. 

It was semi-circular in shape, sur- 
rounded with cliffs as lofty and precip- 
itous as those without, but mercifully 
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provided with a sandy beach at the 
upper end. The castaway breathed a 
hoarse thanksgiving at the saving sight. 
His smarting eyes had risen involun- 
tarily, and as they rested on the edge 
of the cliffs the sun lit up some heath 
and bracken that overhung the edge a 
few feet like a table-cloth ; but thence 
downward it was sheer for one or two 
hundred to the beach below. At the 
base a couple of caves opened roman- 
tically upon the yellow sand, but there 
was no sun for them yet, or for the 
dancing waves that bore Denis and his 
table finally to the land. 

There in an instant he was staggering 
and stumbling under the abnormal 
weight of his dripping and exhausted 
body. A few yards he reeled, then fell 
prone upon the warm sand, digging in 
his fingers to the knuckles; thinking 
of no mortal but himself, thanking his 
God for preserving him as though he 
had made the voyage alone ; for indeed 
the long one on the ship was tempo- 
rarily blotted from his mind by the 
little one in the boat. 

And he a lover! And his love as 
good as drowned before his eyes, for 
not a vestige of the ship had he seen 
since the original mishap to the port 
life-boat. It was a terrible reflection 
to Denis for the rest of his days—but at 
the time he did not think of her—did 
not even picture a certain shade of pink 
and ask himself what it meant and 
must mean to him till his dying day. 
He just lay and held on to the warm 
sand, foot and finger, because the earth 
heaved under him as the sea had done 
for thirteen weeks, and his vitality was 
very low. 

A bar of sunlight slanted through the 
narrow heads, and in the sun the blue 
waves were tipped with gold, and across 
the gold and the blue a black spar 
floated with something pink. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CASTAWAYS. 


Denis had been a swimmer all his 
life; how he struck out now every 
swimmer will know, though none so 
well as the happy few who have them- 
selves saved life. The white left arm, 








Thinking only of himself—and he a lover. 








brown as a glove from the wrist down, 
flew over as white a shoulder in flashing 
curves, the brown head dipped in the 
blue, to rise spluttering and dripping a 


good yard further ; but the yards were 
close on two hundred from shore to 
spar, and when Denis came up with the 
latter, it was his love indeed, but she 
was already senseless. 

They had tied her in a life-belt, and 
lashed the life-belt to a spar; in time 
she would have been cast up on the 
sweet warm sand, dead! She was not 


dead yet; she should not die. Denis 
took the hem of her dear drenched gar- 
ment between his teeth, and swam in, if 
possible, more strenuously than he had 
swum out, but with the breast stroke, 
and in twice the time. 

At last she lay where he had lain, 
only inthesun. Already the sand was 
gloriously hot to bare knees, and there 
was still a faint throbbing in the inani- 
mate wrist, though the eye-lids lay 
leaden in a livid face. Denis caught 
up his scattered clothes, raced behind a 
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ti-tree thicket, and put them on as hur- 
riedly as he had cast them off. 

This thicket grew under the cliffs be- 
tween the two caves, and Denis de- 
layed some seconds to fill his arms with 
branches before running back to the 
girl. 

Her pulse seemed stronger. He ar- 
ranged seme of the branches, but left 
the sun beating on her feet. It was 
the month of October, and early Sum- 
mer in Australia. 

Sundry packages had already come 
ashore ; there was the inevitable barrel 
of salt junk ; there was a box of soap, 
that Denis spurned, and another box so 
similar that he left it to the last. Judge 
therefore of his joy on eventually dis- 
covering that here was nothing less 
than a case of Spanish brandy! He 
shrieked the good tidings to the girl; 
but she never moved. He hadto run 
back to her, and lift that leaden wrist 
once more, before he could bear to open 
the box. 

His sailor’s knife was worth a thou- 
sand pounds to him in that hour ; the 
great blade made short work of the lid, 
and the heavy haft knocked the neck off 
a bottle so prettily as to provide a 
measure with the medicine. 

Denis filled the inverted neck as he 
ran, and was soon spilling as much 
over the marble face as he managed to 
get between the bloodless lips. Then 
for the first time, fear came to him. He 
retreated a little on his knees. The 
stuff had caught her breath, her eye- 
lids twitched, and as she coughed the 
marble flushed to flesh; but she did 
not quite open her eyes. 

‘‘T am so cold,’’ she moaned; and 
the white feet were drawn up a very lit- 
tle, but so stiffly, as though the whole 
body had been dragged with them. 

In Denis, or rather the Denis who 
was least a Dent, the act would almost 
outstrip the thought; this was the 
Denis who was saving his darling’s life 
without time to realize what she was to 
him. Quicker than thought he had 
tipped up the bottle itself, so that the 
brandy came out in gulps, first over 
one pale foot and then the other. And 
now the left and now the right, now 
with one hand apiece, and anon with 
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both together for one foot, did he chafe 
and rub, and rub and chafe, until the 
little lead feet were such pink shells, 
but so warm, so warm that the tears 
stood in his eyes. For he had been 
long enough at it to think a little as he 
rubbed; but as yet it was otherwise 
with her ; she could only lie there with 
closed eyes, as meek and unashamed as 
any other dying soul. 

She was not going to die, however, 
unless Denis fell dead first. When he 
could leave her feet he had a short turn 
at her hands, a much shorter journey 
for the blood, and by thetime they be- 
gan to clasp him feebly there was no 
more brandy left. Denis went for an- 
other bottle; and half the next dose 
she swallowed properly ; the rest she 
pushed towards him. 

‘*To please me,’’ she whispered ; 
they were her first words, and it his 
first drop. 

Now she was lying with her eyes 
tight shut, but not in sleep. Her lips 
moved, first in the faintest smile, then 
in more whispers. 

‘*] remember—everything. I knew 
you would come tome. I knew it!”’ 

He could only say her name. 

‘‘Nan! Nan! Nan!”’ 

It was as though his heart had 
broken, it was so full. He had dared 
to call her his the other night under the 
awning; he never dreamt of doing so 
now. 

Presently he knew she was asleep, 
and oh, she was breathing beautifully ; 
he just touched one hand, with the 
strange new reverence he had for her, 
and it was warmer than his own. But 
now he was in a difficulty ; he felt ut- 
terly done up, a stiff pull of brandy 
alone kept him from fainting, and he 
saw in alarm how it would be. They 
would both lie sleeping where they 
were, the almost tropical sun would 
beat down on them all day, and they 
might never see another. The nearest 
cave was not twenty yards away. He 
went to it, and it was lined with far 
finer sand than that outside ; he came 
back and gazed a moment on the girl. 
She was very young and so delicate- 
ly made! Denis knew that he could 
carry her, feeble though he now felt—if 
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only it did not wake her! He gathered 
her tenderly in his arms—thank God, 
it did not. 

But a pillow she must have before he 
would lay his own head anywhere, and 
he had seen some rushes in the thicket. 
Denis cut an armful, and thin bundle 
by thin bundle he got the lot under her 
head at last. Then there was the table. 
In an unlucky moment he caught sight 
of it along the beach, and thought what 
a fine screen it would make for Nan. 
It kept him up another ten minutes; 
but by that time and thereafter the sun 
might stream into the cave, but not a 
finger would it lay on Nan. So then 
Denis measured his length at last, outside 
the screen, as a dog lies across the door. 

On finally awaking (for many times 
he dropped off again deliciously), his 
first act was to listen on hands and 
knees ; and as the sound he could just 
hear was as peaceful as it was regular, 
his next was to go outside and stick a 
rush in the sand. Its shadow was about 


as long as his thumb, and pointed sea- 
ward ; so that he knew it was about 
noon. The tide had gone down. Denis 


walked to the edge of the surf, and there 
stood gazing up at the cliff for many 
minutes. No; there was no way up 
that he could see or conceive. Yet the 
little beach was only as the dregs in the 
cup-shaped bay; there was assuredly 
no way round. 

It is fifty years since the wreck of 
the North Foreland, and the second 
mate’s extraordinary climb; but the 
scene of each remains an object of in- 
terest to visitors at the station on the 
heights above, while the incident itself 
is unfailing matter for conjecture, spec- 
ulation, contention, and occasional 
open incredulity. 

The undisputed fact remains, that be- 
tween one and two in the afternoon, a 
lad on the station, whose boundary 
was these cliffs, saw an eerie figure ap- 
proaching through the yellow dust of a 
handful of sheep which he happened to 
be driving at the time. It was this lad 
whom the papers mentioned as Mr. 
James Doberty, but like Denis he was 
Irish only by descent, and not for an 
instant did he imagine that he had seen 
the devil. 
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This young Doberty was the first per- 
son in Australia to learn the fate of the 
North Foreland, and the first to dis- 
credit the wild finish of the wild man’s 
talk. 

‘‘Why, there’s stairs right down,’’ 
he cried, ‘‘ over two hundred of ‘em 
cut in the sandstone! ”’ 

‘* What a silly lie,’’ sighed Denis. 

‘** Did you sample the caves ?”’ 

‘*One of them.’’ 

** Which one?”’ 

‘* The one with the big mouth.’’ 

‘* Don't you tell me you never went 
into the other! It’s a natural chimbley 
at the fur end, and the boss had it 
shoved right through, and steps cut in 
the sandstone, for butting.’’ 

The sailor’s bloodstains were crack- 
ing in a ghastly grin. 

‘* So that won’t do, old man,’’ added 
Mr. Doberty, severely. 

‘* What about those ?”’ 

And Denis lifted one naked foot 
after the other; the left sole showed a 
purple bruise, the right a gash that 
dripped as he held it up. 

Mr. Doberty supposed that he must 
be the liar, but only allowed himself to 
look confounded for the moment; the 
next, he was emptying his water-bag, 
from which Denis had already enjoyed 
a deep pull, over the wounds. The 
sheep had scattered right and left, but 
the horse stood apparently fast asleep in 
the sun. 

‘* Now up you jump,’’ said Doberty, 
‘*he’s as quiet as a cow.”’ 

Denis stared at him. 

‘Jump up? What for?” 

‘* You’re within a mile of the home- 
stead. You struck the right track, that 
trip.” 

‘*Oh, but I’m not going on,’’ 
Denis, hastily. 
her.’’ 

‘* With them feet, and without your 
tucker ?”’ 

And the lean brown lad stood with 
his bare arms akimbo, a stained statue 
in Crimean shirt and moleskins. 

‘** At once,’’ said Denis. ‘I’ve 
wasted time enough, and if there are 
stairs there’s no difficulty. Go you 
back to the homestead, and tell them to 
send down everything they can think of 


said 
‘*T must go back to— 
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for a young lady, food and clothes ; 
mind, she hasn’t had a bite since dinner 
yesterday.” 

The young Australian doffed his 
wide-awake with a sweep. 

‘‘Why, mister!” he got out, but 
that was all. ‘‘I’m sorry I didn’t call 
you ‘mister’ before,’’ he added after 
the stare of an idolator. ‘‘ I'll never 
leave it out again !’’ 

Denis was limping along only a few 
minutes later when the sound of a gal- 
lop made him look round for the rider 
who had just left him at one; and the 
same horse it was, but a different horse- 
man, for whom the stirrups were gro- 
tesquely short. In a few seconds he 
had bobbed and bounded into a blue- 
eyed man with a fair beard, a face filled 
with human distress. 

‘* Get on this horse,’’ he cried fling- 
ing himself off. ‘‘If you don’t I'll 
carry you myself! There, let me give 
you a hand; my name’s Kitto, this is 
myrun. Everything’s following in the 
buggy, but here’s a biscuit to begin on; 
the beds will be made and aired by the 
time we get you both back. But only 
two of you—only two!”’ 

Mr. Kitto had a heart of gold, and 
wore it on his sleeve ; rarer still was a 
tact almost incongruous in that deso- 
late spot. Not a question had Denis 
to answer as the horse ambled under 
him and the squatter strode alongside. 
But when they came to the mouth of 
the long stair tunnelled through the 
soft sandstone, it was Mr. Kitto who 
looked curiously at the rude steep 
steps. 

‘* Nobody has come up here,”’ said 
he. ‘‘ We had a dust-storm yesterday 
before the wind went round, and the 
sand on all these top steps is as it 
drifted.”’ 

Denis could afford to smile. 

‘* So you didn’t believe it either,’’ he 
remarked. 

‘‘What’sthat? I could believe the 
side of a house of you, my brave fel- 
low!” cried Mr. Kitto, ‘‘I only 
meant that your companion hasn't 
found her way up in your absence.”’ 

‘* Ah, if she could !”’ sighed Denis. 
‘* But she is so weak I am afraid we 
shall have to carry her up between us.’’ 
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The squatter smiled, but said noth- 
ing. 

The mouth of the greater cave was 
just as Denis had left it. Hecrept on 
all fours between the table legs, and 
listened. There was no sound. He 
leaped up and looked over. 

The cave was empty. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LOST AND FOUND. 


Mr. Kitto saw the ragged figure shot 
from the cave as though propelled by 
some unseen power within ; and for one 
second he imagined the worst. He was 
relieved when the poor wretch raised 
his voice. 

‘* Nan! Nan!’’ he yelled, 
Merridew — Miss  Merridew ! 
Nan, Nan!”’ 

The squatter, running up, alone in- 
terrupted him. 

‘* She’s gone! ’’ cried Denis in terri- 
ble excitement. ‘‘Gone clean away-- 
God knows where! Look for yourself 
ifyou like; with the sun pouring in 
you can see to the very end. Do you 
think I would miss her if it were ten 
times the size? See, there’s where I 
left her lying ; that was all the pillow! 
could give her ; you can almost see the 
shape of her head !”’ 

And the hoarse voice broke piteously; 
but such a firm, kind hand had him by 
the arm that Denis bit his lips and 
blinked the tears back to their source. 

‘*Come, now,’’ said Kitto, ‘‘ there’s 
nothing wonderful in this; the only 
wonder is that we didn’t expect it. 
Why should she have slept so much 
longer than you? She had done far 
less; and they are tougher than you 
think. She would wake up and find 
you flown—” 

‘Poor Nan! Poor Nan !’’ 

‘‘And having the vitality she mus‘ 
have, to say nothing of the pluck, you 
wouldn’t expect her to sit still and 
wait frozen, would you ?’’ 

‘*T suppose not ’’ said Denis, gloom- 
ily. ‘‘I only know I would have died 
to save her what she must have gone 
through, alone, all alone !’’ 

‘You have done your best to die for 
her,’’ retorted Mr. Kitto, with his kind 
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Then for the first time, fear came to him. 
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smile. ‘‘ Were her people on board 
with her ?”’ 

‘*‘ Her father, yes; she has no one 
else.’’ 

‘‘Then you may have to live for 
her,’’ the older man said gravely. ‘‘ So 
don’t you commit any more of your 
follies, and above all don’t make your- 
self ill without a cause. She is proba- 
bly trying to find her own way to the 
station, and it’s safe to be the wrong 
way.”’ 

‘*But you said no one had been up 
those stairs !”’ 

Mr. Kitto stood confounded in the 
sun. 

‘*She may be’about the beach some- 
where,’’ he said hurriedly ; ‘‘ after all 
it’s not so little that you take in every 
cranny at a glance. Come and let’s 
look. There are all sorts of holes and 
corners under the cliff,’’ he added as 
they went, ‘‘ where my children play 
hide-and-seek at picnics. It’s our 
favorite place for them ; in fact that’s 
why I cut those steps. No harm could 
come to her here.’’ 

But his voice had lost something of 
its cheery confidence, and in spite of 
him it lost more as they sought, but 
sought in vain. As for Denis, there 
was an end to his lamentations; he 
was past that stage ; but he looked like 
a soul in hell. 

‘*Can you cooey ?”’ asked the squat- 
ter. ‘‘ No, you’re too hoarse, don’t 
try; but I can, like a black fellow, 
thank God!’ And he arched his sun- 
burnt hands about his mouth. 

—‘‘ Cooooo0000—eeeey ! ”’ 

It was long enough and loud enough 
to reach the one topgallant mast of the 
North Foreland, that they descried be- 
tween the heads standing out of the 
waves for a monument to those beneath ; 
had a single sailor been clinging to it, 
he must have heard so penetrating and 
so sustained a call; but from the lost 
one on shore, as from the drowned mul- 
titude without the gateway of sparkling 
blue, not a sound, not a sign. 

Doberty and another arrived 


with 
blankets, clothes, coffee, 


mutton, 


damper, a billy for boiling water, every- 
thing that kind thought could send, 
with a sweet message from her who sent 
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them ; but it fell on deafears. Denis 
would none of anything till she whom he 
had lost was found again; so the squat- 
ter thrust him down into the sand, and 
between them they forced him to make 
ameal. And being at last in a more 
reasonable frame, he would have ended 
in putting on the shoes which he had 
cast off in the morning, and forgotten 
or despised ever since; but now his feet 
were so swollen, he could not get them 
on. 

Denis went his own way after this, 
and it led him first to the summit of the 
cliffs, to see for himself whether there 
was no trace up there; for he had been 
incredulous on that point all along ; 
but now so many had been up and down 
that he had still only one man’s word 
for the absence of foot-marks in the be- 
ginning, and he roamed far afield in 
vigilant circles. He would have been 
lost himself but for a fire they made on 
top of the cliff; and when he came 
shambling back to the brink, down be- 
low there was quite a galaxy of lanterns 
moving in different directions, a con- 
stellation of creeping stars. So they 
had not found her yet ; and now it was 
black night. 

Mr. Kitto had meanwhile made up 
his mind. 

‘* We shall never find her alive,’’ he 
whispered to his overseer, who arrived 
upon the scene a little before Denis’ re- 
turn, ‘‘ but for that poor fellow’s sake we 
must keep up the pretense a bit longer. 
I can see there was something between 
them ; and when we find her body it 
will probably kill him; and after all 
every soul will have been lost! Did 
you know the bodies were beginning to 
come ashore? There’s a little chap I 
take to be the captain; last to leave 
and first to land ! ”’ 

‘* But you aren’t looking for this girl 
among them ?’’ the overseer exclaimed 
aghast. 

‘** Not yet, but it will come to that,’’ 
whispered Kitto. ‘‘ I cooeyed till I was 
hoarse; that’s why I can’t raise my 
voice above a whisper now; and all the 
rest of us are in the same box. Mark 
my words, it’s a case of suicide, and a 
fearful case ; the poor young thing was 
so horrified at her position, when she 
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awoke and found herself deserted on this 
desert coast, that it drove her clean out 
of her mind. I almost hope he won’t 
live to realize it was that—though he’s 
the sort we want in this colony—if he 
gave up the sea.”’ 

‘‘ Was there no tracking her ?”’ 

‘* Searcely a yard from the mouth of 
the cave, and he doesn’t know I did 
that; the sand is too loose outside. 
Butthe tracks I did find pointed straight 
to the sea. I grant you there were not 
enough of them to mean anything in 
themselves.” 

They chanced to be passing close to 
the ti-tree clump as they conversed. 
Suddenly the overseer stood still. 

‘You've looked in there, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘‘In there ? What would bethe good ? 
It’s not above a dozen yards thick, 
though so dense; if she were alive in 
there she'd have heard us long ago; if 
she’s dead she’s in the sea. Why do 
you ask ?”’ 

‘*T thought I 


heard something— 


that’s all.’’ 
They moved on another yard or so. 


‘*“My God, Mr. Kitto, I do hear 
something ! Listen—listen to that !’’ 

They heard the voice distinctly, and 
at the same time, faint and feeble though 
it was. 

‘*T am dying,’’ it moaned. 
Denis, where are you ?”’ 

Mr. Kitto almost choked. 

‘* Thank God—but if she does die!’’ 
he croaked and whispered in one breath. 
‘We're coming! We're coming, my 
dear, dear young lady! But,’’ once 
more in his whisper, ‘‘ who’s that 
hobbling towards us, dot-and-go-one ? 


“Oh, 
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It’s Denis, man, it’s Denis himself, go 
and tell him like a good fellow—only 
don't raise too much hope.’’ And 
deeply agitated, the squatter thrust his 
lantern among the outer branches of the 
thicket. 

In an instant came the faint voice, 
immeasurably stronger, and poignant 
with a nameless agony. 

‘Take it away, oh, take it away, or 
I must die—I must !’’ 

Kitto flung his lantern far behind 
him; he had seen a terrified face 
among the branches, a burning face 
that told him all. 

‘* And you have been here all day!’’ 
he cried, but chiefly to himself, in the 
inward glare of his enlightenment. 

‘*T thought it was savages,” faltered 
the voice in the clump. ‘‘ I—I never 
heard it before—”’ 

‘*T have everything ready for you,’’ 
continued Kitto, cheerily : ‘‘ hot coffee, 
plenty to eat, dry clothes, and our best 
bed when we get you to it. Here, take 
this to go on with.’’ His coat came off 
with the words, and was thrust through 
the branches until he felt she had it. 

‘* Now I'll get you the rest,’’ he said, 
and was hurrying off. 

‘* Wait! Wait !’’ she called to him, 
and even more strongly than in her last 
alarm. ‘‘Where’s Denis—Denis Dent ? 
He was the second officer, and he saved 
me, he alone. I must speak to him 
first in case I do die.”’ 

And her voice broke for him, as his 
had broken for her, but with more 
reason than Nan Merridew could dream ; 
for Denis was lying close at hand on the 
beach, with the station overseer stooping 
over him. 
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LG HROUGH the half 
¥ , Fée open door, Donald 
VR Michener heard her 
plainly speaking to 
her father: ‘‘ Will you tell 
Mr. Michener that I do not 
care to see him, and that I do 
not care to have him call on 
me again.” 

‘* But Christine,’’ her fa- 
ther protested doubtfully, ‘‘ I 
can’t carry a message like that 
unless the man’s insulted you 

and then,’’ he ended grimly, 
‘*T should carry more than a 
message.”’ 

As Michener appeared in 
the doorway, Mr. Laing 
started towards him; it was 
from her father Christine got 
her temper; but she stepped 
resolutely between them. ‘‘He 
isn’t worth it, father,’’ she 
said, turning her back on 
Michener. 

Michener was sorry. He 
walked out of the room in 
such a cold rage, murder 
would not have abated it. 
When the primal man is aroused he 
would as lief fight his host in his own 
house as any one else. Rage and mor- 
tification so filled his heart that he had 
no room for grief, though he had lost 
the girl he had tried long to win. And 
the injustice of it! For it was unjust, 
the measure of punishment meted out 
to him. 


The next day Christine went riding 
with Kerningham. She was ina bad 
humor. She was angry with herself 
for the way she had treated Donald 
Michener ; she was more angry at him, 
because of the way she had treated 
him; and she was most angry at Kern- 
ingham for daring to ride beside her in 
Michener’s place and to put in his 
smug remarks when she was not in the 
humor for smug remarks. In passing 
it may be said that an unprejudiced 
person would not have called Kerning- 


ham’s remarks any smugger 
than Michener’s. Indeed, they 
were probably the more sensi- 
ble of the two, at least when 
talking to Christine. Unfor- 
tunately no unprejudiced per- 
son was judge, and Mr. Kern- 
ingham’s sentence was all 
ready to be pronounced should 
a suitable occasion arise. But 
no suitable occasion arose. 
Christine sulked; Christine 
was sarcastic; Christine was 
rude; Kerningham was im- 
perturbably polite and good- 
natured. 

‘Are you tired to-day ?’’ 
Kerningham asked, after an 
unusually snappish speech of 
the lady’s. 

‘* Riding never makes me 
tired,’’ she answered curtly. 

‘‘It might be the com- 
pany,’’ he ventured. 

‘* Haven't I been perfectly 
polite? How dare you say 
that ?’’ 

‘‘] thought perhaps the 
contrast between your hum- 

ble servant and your usual cavalier 
might have something to do with it,’’ 
he went on placidly. 

‘* I suppose you mean Mr. Michener. 
I certainly am not longing for him. © I 
hate him!’’ she blazed. ‘‘I shall 
never speak to him again.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! He is more fortunate 
than I had supposed.” 

It was Kerningham’s one reprisal of 
the afternoon. 

‘* Oh, I’m tired of riding so slowly,’’ 
Christine cried. 

‘*Let us ride faster then.” 

Almost at the first word, Christine 
thrust her spur into her horse’s 
side, and at the last Kerningham 
slapped his horse with his crop to try 
tocatch up withher. It was not very 
dignified this tearing along the road at 
breakneck speed, particularly with the 
girl two lengths ahead, her horse 
showering him with gravel and dirt at 
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every jump, and gradually drawing 
further away. Kerningham swore a 
little swear to himself which, consider- 
ing his good nature all through the 
ride, was no more than his due, and 
cracked his horse again with his crop. 


Michener, out riding by himself, 
heard the rataplan of horses’ hoofs far 
down the road, and looked back. His 
ride had not been a pleasant one either. 
He was on a half-broken thoroughbred, 
and his temper was not in the elastic 
state that it should have been for train- 
ing a high-strung filly. He had one or 
two little fights with her. He had tried 
to make her go up to a gate with her left 
side to it, and she had shown a marked 
preference for going up as she had 
done before, on her rightside. Michen- 
er had pressed his right spur into her 
with undue vigor, to make her come 
around, and then, as she bounded for- 
ward, had held her hard. She had 
reared straight up and knocked off his 
hat, and his ill-humor had been con- 
siderably increased by having to dis- 
mount for the hat. Then the filly was 
so fretted she would not come down to 
a walk, and the more Michener tried to 
make her, the harder she pranced. 

At the sound of horses running be- 
hind him, Michener looked around and 
saw a girl on a black horse flying up 
the street, her escort tearing along be- 
hind her. People on the sidewalk 
yelled ; but Michener was not sure 
whether they were cheering on a horse 
race, or trying to block the passage of 
arun-away with words. As he watched, 
a shoemaker ran out of a little shop and 
waved a broom at the horses. This 
seemed to indicate that something was 
wrong, and Michener let out his filly, 
first to a canter and then to collected 
gallop. Looking back again, he saw 
that the girl’s horse was coming very 
fast, and he pressed his legs against his 
filly’s sides, to tell her to extend herself 
a little. At the same time he tied a 
knot in his reins, well up on the mare’s 
neck, in order to get a better grip on her 
mouth, if he were obliged to use one 
hand only. 

As the running black came abreast 
of Michener his heart seemed to stop 
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still for a moment as he saw that the 
girl was Christine. Then he froze into 
resentment again as he noticed that she 
sat perfectly collectedly on the horse 
and appealed to him in no way. Asa 
matter of fact she had not in the least 
lost control of her horse, and was only 
working off her temper in this way. 

Michener’s thoroughbred, with her 
long stride, easily kept pace with the 
clattering run of the round little black 
Christine was on. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ Michener said, 
as stiffly as the circumstances permitted, 
‘*but is your horse running away ?”’ 
He tried to raise his hat formally, but 
it blew off before he reached the brim. 

Christine gave him a side glance. 

‘* Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ Stop him 
for me.”’ 

She dropped the reins and dug her 
spur into her horse’s flank, prodding 
him viciously. 

The horse sprang more madly for- 
ward. No touch on his mouth, and a 
spur boring into his side will make a real 
runaway of almost any horse in a very 
few minutes. 

Michener was obliged to spur his own 
mare to keep up with the other’s sudden 
jump. Then he had to use both hands 
to keep his filly, her racing blood afire, 
from running away from Christine's 
poor little conestoga. He soon had 
his hand on Christine’s reins, however, 
and strove, first by steady pulling, and 
then by jerking, to slow her horse 
down, at the same time trying with his 
right hand to restrain his own filly so 
that she would act as a drag on the 
other. 

But he was working under disad- 
vantages. He did not know of thespur 
on Christine’s heel, still goring the 
black side; and it is a strong man that 
can control with one hand and a snaffle 
bit, a half-broken thoroughbred who 
thinks she is racing. 

Christine was watching him all the 
time critically. His impersonal manner 
when first he spoke to her had angered 
her, and now the way in which he con- 
centrated his attention on the horse with 
no word for her, kept her temper hot. 
She longed to be on a swifter horse 
than his, that she might have the 
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The filly 
pleasure of hearing him galloping 
futilely behind her. She could at least 
thwart him in his effort to do the heroic 
horse-stopping act, and her spur con- 
tinued its silent but effective work. 

Michener soon saw that he was only 
tiring himself out, and accomplishing 
nothing. He desisted from his efforts, 
merely guiding the two horses so that 
they should collide with nothing on the 


flew on. 


road, and waiting until Christine’s black 
should showsigns of having had enough. 
Kerningham came behind, far in the 
rear, impotently lashing his horse and 
eliciting jeering remarks from critically- 
minded small boys along the way. 
Suddenly, as the two leaders swept 
around a slight bend in the road, they 
saw beneath a railroad trestle, three 


hundred yards ahead, two four-horse 
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teams, stopped for a friendly chat, com- 
pletely blocking the road. Both riders 
realized the danger instantly. Christine 
reached for the reins she had dropped, 
and began sawing her horse’s mouth as 
hard as she could, but she was a little 
frightened and forgot to take her spur 
from the black’s flank. Michener 
glanced at the two sides of the road. 
There was barbed wire on the right, 
and a paling fence on the left—no escape 
on either side, and the deliberate team- 
sters only gathering up their reins to 
move out of the way. 

Michener moved his left hand up 
the reins of Christine’s horse till he got 
a firm hold of the rings of the snaffle. 
Then kicking his feet out of his stir- 
rups, he dropped his own reins, leaned 
over and caught the other horse’s 
nostrils in his right hand, and then 
threw himself off his horse. The filly, 
relieved of his weight, flew on ahead, 
shied as she saw the teams, and then 
with a beautiful oblique jump cleared 
the barbed wire at the right, and kept 
on across country. 

Christine’s horse made one terrible 
plunge and nearly fell when Michener 
swung from his saddle, then with his 
wind cut off by the desperate grip on 
his nose, and impeded by the weight at 
his head, as Michener dragged from it, 
he gradually slackened his speed, so 
that when he struck one of the leaders 
of the team headed towards them, 
though horse and girl and man went 
down in a heap, there was little damage 
done. Michener had the breath 
knocked out of him, and could only 
gasp wildly for breath while Christine 
picked herself up and laughing half 
hysterically caught her horse, which 
had scrambled to his feet and stood 
trembling like a leaf. 

Kerningham came up, sawing on his 
reins, his horse bouncing along with 
stiff forelegs stuck out to stop himself. 

‘* Wasn't it great ?’’ Christine cried, 
half laughing, half sobbing. ‘‘I was 
spurring my horse all the time Mr. 
Michener was tugging at his head.’’ 

‘*Sorry I interrupted your amuse- 
ment,’’ Michener said with effort, the 
breath only beginning to come back to 
him. 
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‘*T say, Michener, I’d have given a 
thousand dollars to have done what you 
did,’ Kerningham said, with honest 
envy. 

‘* Oh, you could have done it, if your 
horse had only been able to run a lit- 
tle,’’ Christine said, still half hysterical. 

‘““T think I'll go after my mare,”’ 
Michener said, lamely. He still felt so 
much resentment against Christine 
that he did not wish any thanks from 
her. 

‘* We'd better change horses, hadn't 
we ?’’ Kerningham suggested to Chris- 
tine. 

‘“Oh, no! You wouldn’t have me 
givein now, would you ?’’ she answered. 
‘* But my spur’sall bent. I think I'll 
take it off.’’ This was the sole con- 
cession she made to what she had been 
through. 


The next day Michener was sitting in 
his office, still feeling the lassitude that 
comes after great excitement, when Mr. 
Laing came in. Both flushed a little, 
remembering their last interview, and 
the younger man interrupted the other’s 
words of gratitude before they were half 
spoken. ‘‘ Oh, it wasn’t anything,’’ he 
said, with embarrassment. ‘‘I really 
didn’t know it was Miss Laing at first.’’ 

The words did not sound gracious ; 
but Michener only wanted to make Mr. 
Laing feel under as little obligation to 
him as possible. They talked for a few 
minutes on indifferent subjects, and 
then Mr. Laing said, after an apologetic 
cough : 

‘* There’s a favor I want to ask of 
you. Christine wants you to come up 
to dinner to-morrow night.’’ 

‘*Tf you don’t mind, I really don’t 
believe I'll come,’’ Michener answered. 
‘* She wouldn't have wanted me before 

before this little episode, and it really 
isn’t any reason for asking me.”’ 

‘*T know exactly how you feel,’’ Mr. 
Laing said. ‘‘ But—but—to tell you 
the truth,’’ he went on a little help- 
lessly, ‘‘ Christine told me not to come 
home without your promise to come, 
and I really haven't the nerve to go 
back without it. You wouldn’t like to 
make me a homeless wanderer at my 
age, would you ?”’ 








Michener laughed. ‘‘If you put it 
that way I can hardlyrefuse.’’ Having 
saved Christine’s life he could hardly 
deny her a favor. 

Michener dressed for the dinner that 
night without any pleasurable anticipa- 
tion. He still had the apathetic feeling 
that follows great physical and mental 
strain. Hewas rather surprised when he 
arrived at the Laing’s house to find that 
a number of other persons had been 
asked, and comforted himself with the 
thought that there would perhaps be 
less embarrassment in the larger num- 
ber. To his considerable annoyance, 
his exploit was generally referred to, 
although Christine herself did not 
speak of it. 

‘*My! how grand it is to know a 
hero !’’ little Miss King cried, rushing 
up to him after he had moved away from 
Christine. ‘‘ Was that really all true 
they put in the paper ?’’ 

‘* Don’t ask him,’’ Kerningham broke 


in. ‘‘ Of course he hasn’t read about 
himself in the paper. No genuine hero 
does. Tell you what, Miss King,”’ 


Kerningham lowered his voice so that 
only she and Michener could hear him, 
‘‘its lucky Donald made that grand- 
stand play yesterday. I was just de- 
bating with myself whether to cut him 
out with Miss Laing or not, and I’m 
afraid I should have forgotten our 
friendship and succumbed if she had 
told me once more that she hated him 
unless she had felt emboldened to 
tell me she hated me more, which I 
rather suspected from her tone.’’ 

‘‘Of course you'll have to propose 
now,’’ Miss King said mischievously. 
‘“That’s the werst of heroes, they al- 
ways marry the heroine, instead of the 
rest of us poor girls. Why don’t you 
propose to-night, while she’s good and 
grateful. We'll all back you—Hush !”’ 

Christine came up to them. ‘‘You 
are to take me in to dinner,’’ she said 
to Michener, ‘‘ unless you think you’ve 
more than done your duty by me al- 
ready, and would rather take Miss 
King.”’ 


‘‘No,”’ piped Miss King. ‘‘The 


poor man shan’t be obliged to snub me. 
Mr. Kerningham, you take me in— 
since I can’t have the hero.”’ 
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Kerningham sat on Christine's left, 
and she spoke more to him than to 
Michener, during the first part of the 
meal. At last when all the others were 
busy talking, she turned to him, and 
said in the undertone, which itself is a 
compliment : — 

‘* Did you find your mare all right 
yesterday ?”’ 

‘* 'Yes,’’ he answered. 

‘* And will you let me ride her some 
day ?’’ 

‘*In order that you may run away 
from me, as you did from Kerning- 
ham ?’’ Michener asked. ‘‘She’s a lit- 
tle wild, and I don’t believe she would 
be quite safe for you. She got the idea 
yesterday that she had thrown me and 
was boss of the ranch, and that makes 
a thoroughbred rather flighty.’’ 

Christine cast down her eyes. ‘‘I 
thought I saw you ahead yesterday, 
and | wanted to speak to you. That's 
why I made my horse run.”’ 

Michener smiled. 

‘*What are you laughing at?’’ she 
asked with some pique. 

‘*Tt’s an unusual way for a lady to 
address a gentleman, isn’t it?’’ 

‘“The circumstances weren’t us- 
ual,’’ she answered again looking 
down. 

There was a little pause in the gen- 
eral conversation, and Christine 
turned to Kerningham on her other 
side. 

‘Have you bought yourself a 
swifter horse yet, so that you can do 
heroics, too ?’’ she asked, a trace of 
mockery in her tone. 

‘* Miss Laing has just been confiding 
to me,’’ Michener put in, ‘‘that she 
made her horse run away on purpose. 
Doubtless she’ll give all her friends a 
chance to get in the papers, one after 
the other.”’ 

‘* It really was your chance yester- 
day, Mr. Kerningham,’’ Christine said 
gaily. ‘‘I don’t know that you de- 
serve another.’”’ 

‘‘ Do give mea little one, some time 
when I am ready for it. Donald 
snatched that one quite unfairly,’’ he 
pleaded. 

‘‘You’ll have to look out for him ; 
he’s a regular bandersnatch. And now 
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that he’s got into the papers, I expect 
he won't do a thing but roam around 
seeking what maidens he may devour— 
I mean rescue.”’ 

As the hum of conversation rose 
again, Christine, her head half turned 
towards him, said to Michener — he 
sitting by her with the feeling that she 
was always ridiculing him — ‘‘ Shall I 
apologize for the way I spoke to you 
the other day ?”’ 

‘*T wouldn’t have you trouble your- 
self so,’’ he answered rather ungrac- 
iously. 

She flushed scarlet. ‘‘I beg your 
pardon ! — Next time you see my horse 
running away, you can let him go.’’ 

‘*Very well.’’ Then half smiling he 
added: ‘‘ Unless I venture to per- 
suade myself that it is another invita- 
tion to converse with you.”’ 

‘I’m sorry I told you that,’’ she 
said defiantly. ‘‘I thought —I 
imagined—’’ she softened a little— 
‘that you would meet me half way.’”’ 

He looked down into her eyes, for- 
getting the others at the table, though 
instinctively speaking so that she alone 
could hear, ‘‘ Don’t you think you de- 
serve to come a little more than half 
way ?”’ 

‘* Shall I come all the way ?’’ The 
corner of her lips went up into a smile. 


Fearless he lived, 
As fearless he died; 
Here let his sword 
Rust by his side. 


Died as a soldier should, 
Face to the foe; 

Foreknowing all hope 
Was lost long ago. 


Michener smiled, without 
answering. 

Suddenly Christine rose to her feet, 
her guests looking up in surprise. 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen,’’ she began 
formally ; ‘‘ you know you were asked 
here to-night to meet a hero whose 
courage is exceeded only by his mod- 
esty.’’ 

Again the mocking note in her voice 
made Michener’s cheeks burn with re- 
sentment. 

After a slight oratorical pause, she 
continued: ‘‘ You have all read the 
details of his noble act in the paper, 
and you may appreciate them the more 
by learning that the said details were 
not supplied to the press by the hero 
himself, but by another. I have this on 
the authority of Mr. Kerningham.”’ 

Christine stopped a minute and 
her guests laughingly applauded her. 
She hesitated an instant, and glanced 
down at Michener. The color left her 
face as she went on, the note of raillery 
gone from her voice : — 

‘* Two days ago I was very rude to 
Mr. Michener. I want to ask his 
forgiveness, and—and—’’ a wave of 
color swept over her face, ‘‘to announce 
our engagement, if’’—she turned 
towards him with a little appealing ges- 
ture of the hands-—‘‘ if he will have me.’’ 


too, 


Prayers for the living, 
Praise for the dead; 
Here let him lie 
In his last bed. 


Stars for his windows, 
Sky for his roof, 
And for his dirge 
The galloping hoof. 


Nor triumph nor failure 
Shall move him now; 

Bind the green laurel 
Upon his white brow. 


Clifford Chase 





OME dis- 

tance below 

the ice, 
- through the 
clear, dark water of the 
quiet-running stream, a 
diny form went swimming 
swiftly. It was a sturdy, 
broad-headed, thick-furred 
form, a little more than 
a foot in length, with a 
naked, flattened tail almost 
as long as the body. It held 


its small, handlike fore-paws 
tucked up under its chin, and 


swam with quick strokes of its 
strong hind-legs and eel-like 
wrigglings of the muscular tail. 

It would have seemed like no 
more than a darker, swiftly-mov- 
ing shadow in the dark water, 
save for a curious burden of air 
bubbles which went with it. Its 
close under-fur, which the water 
could not penetrate, was thickly 
sprinkled with longer hairs, which 
the water seemed, as it were, to 
plaster down; and under these long 
hairs the air was caught in little 
silvery bubbles, which made the 
swimmer conspicuous even under 
two inches of clear ice and eighteen 
inches of running water. 

As he went, the swimmer slanted 
downward and aimed for a round 
hole at the bottom of the bank. 
This hole was the water-gate of his 
winter citadel ; and he, the keeper of 
it, was the biggest and pluckiest 
muskrat on the whole slow-winding 
length of Bitter Creek. 

At this point Bitter Creek was about 
four feet deep and ten or twelve feet 
wide, with low, bushy shores subject to 


overflow at the slight- 

est freshet. Winter, 

setting in suddenly 

with fierce frost, had 

caught it while its slug- 

gish waters were still so 

high from the late au- 

tumn rains that the bush- 

es and border grasses were 

all awash. Now the young 

ice, transparent and elas- 

tic, held them in firm fetters. 

The flat world of field and 

wood about Bitter Creek was 

frozen as hard as iron, and a 

biting gale, which carried a 

thin drift of dry, gritty snow, 

was lashing it pitilessly. The 

branches snapped and creaked 

under the cruel assault, and not 

a bird or beast was so hardy as to 

show its head abroad. But in the 

muskrat’s world, there under the 

safe ice, all was as tranquil as a 

May morning. ‘The long, green- 

and-brown water-weeds swayed soft- 

ly in the faint current, with here and 

there a silvery young chub or an 

olive-brown sucker feeding lazily 

among them. Under the projecting 

roots lurked water-snails, and small, 

black, scurrying beetles, and big- 

eyed, horn-jawed larvze which would 

change next spring to aerial forms of 

radiance. And not one of them, 

muskrat, chub or larva, cared one 

whit for the scourge of winter on the 
bleak world above the ice. 

The big muskrat swam straight to 
the mouth of the hole, and plunged half 
way into it. Then he suddenly changed 
his mind. Backing out abruptly, he 
darted up to the surface close under the 
edge of the bank. Along the edges of 
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the bank the ice-roof slanted upward, 
the water having fallen several inches 
since the ice had set. This left a cov- 
ered air space, about two inches in 
height, all along the fringes of the grass 
roots; and here the muskrat paused, 
head and shoulders half out of water, 
to take breath. Hewas panting heavily, 
having come along way under water 
without stopping to empty and refill his 
long-suffering little lungs. Two inches 
over his head, on the other side of the 
ice, the thin, hard snow went driving 
and swirling, and he could hear the 
alders straining under the bitter wind. 
His little, bead-bright eyes, set deep in 
his furry face, gleamed with satisfaction 
over his comfortable security. 

Having fully eased his lungs, the 
muskrat dived again to the bottom, and 
began to gnaw with fierce energy at a 
snaky mass of the roots of the yellow 
material. Having cut off a section 
about as long as himself, and more than 
an inch in thickness, he tugged at it 
fiercely to loosen the fibres which held 
it to the bottom. But this particular 
piece was more firmly anchored than he 
had expected to find it, and presently, 
feeling as if his lungs would burst, he 
was obliged to ascend to the air-space 
under the ice for a new breath. There he 
puffed and panted for perhaps a minute. 
But he had no thought of relinquishing 
that piece of succulent, crisp, white- 
hearted lily-root. As soon as he had 
rested, he swam down again, and grip- 
ping it savagely, tore it loose at the first 
pull. Holding the prize lengthwise 
that it might not obstruct his entrance, 
he plunged into the hole in the bank, 
the round, black water-gate to his 
winter house. 

The house was a most comfortable 
and strictly utilitarian structure. The 
entrance, dug with great and persistent 
toil from the very bottom of the bank, 
for the better discouragement of the 
muskrat’s deadliest enemy, the mink,— 
ran inward for nearly two feet, and then 
upward on a long slant some five or six 
feet through the natural soil. At this 
point the shore was dry land at the aver- 
age level of the water; and overthisexit, 
which was dry at the time of the build- 
ing, the muskrat had raised his house. 
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The house was a seemingly careless, 
roughly rounded heap of grass-roots, 
long water-weeds, lily-roots and stems 
and mud, with a few sticks woven into 
the foundation. The site was cunningly 
chosen, so that the roots and stems of 
a large alder gave it secure anchorage ; 
and the whole structure, for all its ap- 
parent looseness, was so well compacted 
as to be secure against the sweep of the 
spring freshets. About six feet in di- 
ameter at the base, it rose about the same 
distance from the foundation, a rude, 
sedge-thatched dam, of which some- 
thing more than three feet now showed 
itself above the ice. 

To the unobservant eye the muskrat 
house in thealders might have looked like 
a mass of drift in which the rank water- 
grass had taken root. But within the 
clumsy pit, about a foot below the centre 
of the dam, was a shapely, small, warm 
chamber, lined with the softest grasses. 
From one side of this chamber the 
burrow slanted down to another and 
much larger chamber, the floor of which, 
at the present high level of the water, 
was partly flooded. From this chamber 
led downward two burrows,—one, the 
main passage, by which the muskrat 
had entered, opening frankly as we have 
seen, in the channel of the creek, and 
the other, longer and more devious, 
terminating in a narrow and cunningly 
concealed exit, behind a deeply sub- 
merged willow-root. This passage was 
little used, and was intended chiefly as 
a way of escape in case of an extreme 
emergency,—such as, for example, the 
invasion of a particularly enterprising 
mink by way of the main water-gate. 
The muskrat is no match for the snake- 
swift, bloodthirsty mink, except in the 
one accomplishment of holding his 
breath under water. And a mink must 
be very ravenous, or quite mad with 
the blood-lust, to dare the deep water- 
gate and the long subaqueous passage 
to the muskrat’s citadel, at seasons of 
average high water. In time of drought, 
however, when the entrance is nearly 
uncovered and the water goes but a little 
way up the dark tunnels, the mink 
will often glide in, slaughter the garri- 
son, and occupy the well-built citadel. 

The big muskrat, dragging his lily- 








A swiftly moving shadow in the dark water. 


root, mounted the narrow, black, 
water-filled passage till he reached the 
first chamber. Here he was met by his 
mate, just descending from the upper 
room. She promptly appropriated the 
piece of lily-root which the big musk- 
rat meekly gave up. He had fed full 
before coming home, and now had no 
care except to clean his draggled fur 


and make his toilet before mounting to 


the little dry top chamber 
himself up for a nap. 

This toilet was as elaborate and pains- 
taking as that of the cleanliest of catsor 
squirrels. He was so loose-jointed, so 
loose-skinned, so flexibly built in every 
way, that he could reach every part of 
his fur with his teeth and claws at 
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once. He would seem to pull great 
folds of skin from his back around under 
his breast, where he could comb it the 
more thoroughly. It was no trouble at 
all for him to scratch his left ear with 
his right hind foot. He went about his 
task with such zeal that in a very few 
minutes his fur was as fluffy and ex- 
quisite as that of a boudoir kitten. 
Then he rubbed his face, eyes and ears 
vigorously with both fore-pawsat once in 
a half-childish fashion, sitting up on his 
hind-quarters as he did so. This done, 
he flicked his tail sharply two or three 
times, touched his mate lightly with his 
nose, and scurried up to the little sleep- 
ing chamber. Something less than a 
foot above his head the winter gale 
howled, ripped the snow-flurries, lashed 
the bushes, sent the snapped twigs 
hurtling through the bare branches, 
turned every naked sod to stone. But 
to the sleeping muskrat all the outside 
sound and fury came but as a murmur 
of June trees. 

His mate, meanwhile, was gobbling 
the lily-root as if she had not eaten for 
aweek. Sitting up like a squirrel, 
and clutching the end of the root with 
both little fore-paws, she crushed the 
white esculent into her mouth and 
gnawed at it ravenously with the keen 
chisels of her teeth. The root was as 
long as herself, and its weight perhaps 
a sixth of herown. Yet when it was 
all eaten she wanted more. There were 
other pieces stored in the chamber ; and 
indeed, the whole house itself was 
in great part edible, being built largely 
of such roots and grasses as the muskrat 
loves to feed on. But such stores were 
for emergency use. She could forage 
for herself at present. Diving down the 
main passage she presently issued from 
the water-gate, and immediately rose to 
the clear-roofed air-space. Here she 
nibbled tentatively at some stones and 
withered leafage. These proving little 
to her taste, she suddenly remembered 
a clam bed not far off, and instantly set 
out for it. She swam briskly down 
stream along the air-space, her eyes and 
nose just out of the water, the ice gleam- 
ing silvery above her head. 

She had traveled in this position 
perhaps fifty yards when she saw, some 
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twelve or fifteen feet ahead of her, a 
lithe, dark, slender figure with a sharp- 
nosed, triangular head squeeze itself 
over a projecting root, which almost 
touched the ice. The stranger was no 
larger than herself,--but she knew it 
was not for her to try conclusions with 
even the smallest of minks. Catching 
a good lung-full of air, she dived on the 
instant, down, down, to the very bed 
of the creek, and out to mid-channel. 

The mink, eagerly desirous of a meal 
of muskrat meat, dived also, heading 
outward to interrupt the fugitive. He 
swam as well as the muskrat,—perhaps 
faster, indeed, with a darting, eel-like, 
deadly swiftness. But the stream at 
this point had widened to a breadth of 
twelve or fifteen yards,—and this was 
the little muskrat’s salvation. The 
mink was afraid to follow him to such 
a distance from the air-space. He knew 
that by the time he overtook her and 
fixed his teeth in her throat he would 
be fairly winded; and then, with no 
breathing-hole at hand, he would die 
terribly, bumping up against the clear 
ice and staring madly through at the 
free air for which his lungs were 
agonizing. ‘His fierce heart failed him, 
and he turned back to the air-space 
under the bank. But the sight of the 
muskrat had whetted his appetite, and 
when he came to the muskrat house in 
the alders he swam down and thrust his 
head inside the water-gate He even, 
indeed, went half-way in ; but soon in- 
stinct, or experience, or remembered 
instruction, told him that the distance 
to the air-chamber was too great for 
him. He had no more fancy to be 
drowned in the muskrat’s winding black 
tunnel than under the clear daylight of 
the ice; so he turned away, and with 
red, angry eyes, resumed his journey 
up stream. 

The little muskrat, seeing that her en- 
emy was disheartened, went on cheer- 
fully to the clam bed. Here she clawed 
up from the oozy bottom and devoured 
almost enough clams to make a meal for 
a full-grown man. Butshe took longer 
over her meal than the man would, 
thereby saving herself from an other- 
wise imminent indigestion. Each bi- 
valve as she got it she would carry up 
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to the air space among the stones, select- 
ing a tussock of grass on which she 
could rest half out of the water. And 


every time, before devouring her prize, 
she would carefully, though somewhat 
impatiently, cleanse her face of the mud 
and dead leafage which seemed to be an 
inseparable concomitant of her digging. 
When she had eaten as many clams as 
she could stuff into her little body, she 


hastened back to join her mate in the 
safe nest over the water-gate. 

In the upper world the winter was a 
severe one, but of all its bitterness the 
muskrats knew nothing, save by the 
growing thickness of the ice that shel- 
tered them. ‘As Bitter Creek shrank to 
normal winter level, and the strong ice 
sank in mid-channel, the air-space along 
shore increased till they had a spacious, 
covered corridor in which to disport 
themselves. Food was all about them 
—an unlimited abundance of lily-roots 
and clams; and once in awhile their 
diet was varied by the capture of a half- 
torpid sucker or chub. There were no 
otters in Bitter Creek; and the mink 
which had investigated their water-gate 
so hungrily got caught ina trap at an 
open spring up stream, where he was 
accustomed to fish for eels. So the musk- 
rats had no dangerous enemies to mar 
their peace. 

The spring thaws came suddenly, 
while the ice was yet strong, and the 
flood went wide over the low banks ot 
Bitter Creek. But the little house among 
the alders withstood them sturdily. The 


water rose tillit filled the lower cham- 
ber. Inch by inch it crept up the last 
passage till it glistened dimly just an 
inch below the threshold. But it now 
actually touched that threshold; and 
the little grass-lined retreat stayed warm 
and dry. Then the ice went out under 
the sun and showers of late April, and 
the waters sank away as rapidly as they 
had risen ; and the muskrats, wild with 
the intoxication of spring, rolled, played 
and swam gayly hither and thither on 
the surface of the open creek. They 
made long excursions up and down 
stream for the sheer delight of wander- 
ing, and found fresh interest in every 
clam flat, lily cove, or sprouting bed of 
sweet flag. Their appetites they had 
always with them; and though it was 
fun to chase each other, or to roll and 
wallow luxuriously on the cool surface 
of the water when the sun shone warm, 
there was nothing quite so worth while, 
day in and day out, as eating. Other 
muskrats now appeared, the wander- 
spirit seizing them all at once; and the 
males had many fierce fights, which left 
their naked tails scarred and bleeding. 
But the big muskrat from the house in 
the alders was denied the joy of battle, 
because none of his rivals were so 
hardy as to confront him. 

About this pleasant season, in the up- 
per chamber over the water-gate, was 
born a family of nine very small and 
very naked young muskrats. Their big 
father was amiably indifferent to them, 
and spent most of his time, when at 
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home, in the lower chamber, which was 
now dry and clean enough for his lux- 
urious tastes. Their small mother, how- 
ever, was assiduous in her care; and in 
an exceedingly short time the young- 
sters, very sleek and dark in their first 
fur, were investigating the wonderful 
great world beyond their water-gate. 
They had prodigious appetites, and they 
grew prodigiously. One, on their very 
first outing, got snapped up bya greedy 
black duck. The attention of the little 
mother was just then occupied, and 
never having learned to count up to 
nine she, apparently, never realized her 
loss; but she was destined to avenge it, 
a week or two later, by eating two new- 
hatched ducklings of that same black 
duck’s brood. Another of the little 
muskrats encountered fate on the thresh- 
old of his existence, being snatched by 
the greedy jaws of a large pickerel which 
darted upon him like lightning from 
under the covert of a lily pad. But in 
this case vengeance was instant and di- 
rect. The big muskrat chanced to be 
near by. He caught the pickerel while 
the latter was pre-occupied with his 
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meal, bit clean through the back of his 
neck, and then and there devoured full 
half of him. In the engrossing task 
of cleaning his fur after this feast, and 
making his toilet, which he did with 
minute nicety on a stranded log by the 
shore, he promptly forgot the loss in his 
little family, the wrong which he had so 
satisfactorily and appropriately avenged. 
As for the remaining seven, they pro- 
ceeded to grow up as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and soon ceased to stand in any 
danger of pickerel or mallard. 

Though fairly omnivorous in his 
tastes, the big muskrat, like all his 
tribe, was so content with his lilies, 
flag-root and clams, that he was not 
generally regarded as a foe by the birds 
and other small people of the wilderness. 
He was too well fed to be a keen hunter. 

Having learned (and taught his fel- 
lows) to avoid muskrat traps, the big 
muskrat enjoyed his lazy summer life 
on Bitter Creek with a care-free spirit 
that is permitted to few indeed of the 
furtive kindred of the wild. There was 
no mink, as we have seen, to beware 
of ; and as for hawks, he ignored them 
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as none of the other small wild 
creatures,—squirrels, hares, or even the 
fierce and fearless weasel,—could afford 
todo. The hawks knew certain incon- 
venient capacities of his kind. When, 
therefore, that sudden alarm would ring 
clamorous over the still, grim woods, 
that shrill outcry of the crows, jays and 
kingbirds which sends every weak thing 
trembling to cover, the big muskrat 
would sit up untroubled on his log and 
go on munching his flag-root with as 
fine an unconcern as if he had been a 
bear or a bull moose. 

But one day, one late, rose-amber 
afternoon, when the gnats were dancing 
over the glassy creek, he was startled 
out of this confidence. He was stand- 
ing in shallow water, digging out an 
obstinate but tempting root, when there 
arose a sudden great outcry from all the 
birds. It meant ‘‘A hawk !—A hawk ! 

A hawk!—A hawk!’’ He under- 
stood it perfectly ; but he never lifted 
his head from his task. Next moment 
there was a mighty rush of wind in his 
ears; a thunderbolt seemed to strike 
him, frightful claws gripped him, 
piercing his back, and he was swept 
into the air. But it was a young hawk, 
unversed in the way of the musk- 
rat, which had seized him. What those 
steely claws really clutched was little 
more than a roll of loose skin. Hurt 
but not daunted, the muskrat twisted 
his head up and back, and sank his 
long, punishing incissors into the 
enemy’s thigh. He did not hang on, in 
bulldog fashion, but cut, cut, cut, deep 
through the bird’s hard feather armor 
and into the cringing red strata of 
veins and muscles. With a scream of 
pain and fear the bird dropped him, 
and he fell into the water. At first he 
dived deep, fearing a second attack, 
and came up under a tangle of grasses 
from which he could peer forth un- 
seen. Then, perceiving that the hawk 
had vanished, he by-and-by came out 
of the grass, and paddled to his favorite 
log. He was bleeding profusely, and 
his toilet that evening was long and 
painful. But in a few days he was as 
well as ever, with an added confidence. 

About this time, however, a small, 
inquisitiveand particularly blood-thirsty 
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mink came down from the upper waters 
of the creek, where game had grown 
scarce under the ravages of her insati- 
able and implacable family. One of 
her special weaknesses was for muskrat 
meat, and many a muskrat-house she 
had invaded so successfully that the 
long, smothering, black, drowned gal- 
leries had no more terrors for her. 

She came to the house in the alders. 
She noted its size, and realized that here 
indeed was good hunting. She swam 
down to the water-gate at the bottom of 
the channel, poked her nose in, and re- 
turned to the surface for a full supply 
of air. Then, with great speed, she 
dived again, and disappeared within the 
blackness of the water-gate 

It chanced that the big muskrat was 
just descending. From the inner dark- 
ness he saw the enemy clearly before 
her savage, little, peering eyes could 
discover him. He knew all the deadli- 
ness of the peril. He could easily have 
escaped, turning back and fleeing by 
the other passage while the foe went on 
to her bloody work in the chambers. 
There was no time to warn the rest. 

But flight was far from the big musk- 
rat’s mind in thatcrucial moment Not 
panic but a fierce hate blazed in his usu- 
ally good-natured eyes. With a swift, 
strenuous kick of his powerful hind-legs 
he shot downward upon the enemy, and 
grappled with her in the narrow tunnel. 

The mink had seen him just before 
he fell upon her, and qu than 
thought itself had darted up her snake- 
like jaws to gain the fatal throat-hold. 
But long success had made her over- 
confident. No muskrat had ever, with- 
in her experience, even tried to fight 
her. This present impetuous attack she 
mistook for a frantic effort to crowd past 
her and escape. Half careless, there- 
fore, she missed the fatal hold, and 
caught only a mouthful of yielding skin. 
Before she could try again—borne down 
and hampered as she was by the musk- 
rat’s weight—a set of long, tenacious 
teeth, crunching and cutting, met in the 
side of her face, just at the root of the 
jaw. 

This time the 
enough to hold on. 
like a The 
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His deep grip held 
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vindictive teeth that had killed and 
killed for the mere joy of killing, now 
gnashed impotently. In utter silence, 
there in the choking deep, the water in 
their eyes and ears and jaws, they 
writhed and strove, the mink’s lithe 
body twisting around her foe like a 
snake. Then, witha convulsive shud- 
der, her struggles ceased. Her lungs 
had refused to hold the strained breath 
any longer. They had opened—and the 
water had filled them. Her body trailed 
out limply; and the muskrat, still 
maintaining that inexorable grip, drag- 
gel her out through the water-gate 
which he had so well kept. Out in the 
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brown, blurred light of the current he 
still held her down, jamming her head 
into a patch of bright sand, until the 
ache of his own lungs gave him warn- 
ing. Then, carrying the body to the 
surface, he flung it scornfully overaroot 
to await the revival of his appetite, and 
proceeded to calm his excitement by a 
long, elaborate toilet. Steely dark and 
cold the waters of Bitter Creek slipped 
by between their leafless, bushy banks. 
And inside the grassy dome of the 
house in the alders the thick-furred 
muskrat colony slept luxuriously, 
dreaming of the doom just averted from 
their door. 


A PRINCESS LISTENS 


By ROY ROLFE GILSON 


Illustrated by JESSIE 


ELL you astory?”’ Joggles 
said to the little girl in his 
lap—not his own little girl, 
for Joggles was still a 
bachelor, forty-and-five, 

and rounder and Sh! — balder, than 
before. 

‘Why, you are a 
little girl.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Joggles ! 

‘You're a whole story.” 

‘But I’m not a Princess, Mr. Jog- 
gles, or a Fairy.” 

‘‘VYou’re not, hey? How do you 
know you’re not? They tell you stories 
of Princesses with bright eyes. How do 
they know that Princesses have bright 
eyes? Tell me that now. They tell 
vou how ona summer’s day the Prin- 
cess Beautiful walked in the sunshine 
singing. How do they knowshe sang? 
Because they have heard you singing to 
your dolls in the sun. How do they 
know so much about Princesses, any- 
way, I’d like to know ? Well, I will 
tell vou. It is because they know so 
much about little girls, and love them, 
for every Princess was a little girl once, 
ani every little girl is a Princess if she 
only knew.’’ 

‘* Really, Mr. Joggles ?”’ 


story yourself, 
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‘*Oh, I don’t mean a really, truly 
Princess, you know, like the ones in 
the pictures, eating off plates of gold 
and walking with little boys tagging be- 
hind to hold up their trains — Oh, no, 
for you have to be born in a king’s 
palace, or a story book, to be that 
kind. But a nice little home-made 
Princess, I mean.”’ 

‘*ButI’d rather be a truly 
Mr. Joggles.’’ 

‘Oh, I wouldn't.”’ 

‘But you tell such beautiful stories 
of Princesses, Mr. Joggles—the golden- 
haired kind, I mean, giving cakes tothe 
poor.’’ 

‘* But do you know how I 

“No.” 

‘*T just look at you.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Jogegles ! 

‘IT do. I just look at you.” 

‘* But my hair isn’t golden, Mr. Jog- 
gles.’’ 

‘* It’s golden-brown, I tell you. And 
when I feel it against my cheek, here in 
the fire-light, the hair of the Story-Prin- 
cess grows beautifler and beautifler—’’ 

‘* Youshouldn’t say ‘ beautifler,’ Mr. 
Joggles.’”’ 

‘1 beg your pardon. More beauti- 
ful, I mean. More beautiful and more 


Princess, 


do it? 
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beautiful grows the Story-Princess’s 
hair. And when you sit up straight in 
my lap and look at me with your eyes, 
big and shining, I tell you how big and 
bright were the eyes of the Story- 
Princess. And when you say, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Joggles,’ I tell you that the 
Story-Princess had the sweetest voice 
in the world.’’ 

‘* Oh, is hat how you make up your 
stories, Mr. Joggles ?’’ 

‘* That’s how I make up my stories, 
and all the while I am telling you of 
the wonderful Story-Princess, I am 
thinking to myself that the little Home 
Made Princess in my lap is best, and I 
hug her tight—’”’ 

‘* You do hug tight, Mr. Joggles.”’ 

‘*T hug her tight, and close my eyes, 
and pretend she is all my own.’’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Joggles, do you ?”’ 

‘* Oh, little girl, I do.”’ 

Then they both looked into the fire, 
pondering. 

‘* Do you know, Mr. Joggles’’—in a 
Princess’s whisper she said it—‘‘ Do 
you know, it’s almost like making 
love! J/sn’t it, Mr. Joggles ?”’ 

‘* Ts it, my dear?” 

** Oh, yes, Mr. Joggles.”’ 

He nodded gravely. 

‘* if you say so,” he said. 

‘Tell me a story, Mr. Joggles— 
about a really person—someone you 
knew.”’ 

‘*T knew a poor man once.”’ 

‘* Oh, tell me about the Poor Man.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a sad story.’’ 

‘* But tell it anyway.’’ 

‘* I'm afraid it’s too sad.” 

‘Oh, no, Mr. Joggles. It makes us 
kinder to know about the poor, you 
know.” 

‘“Why, so it does. That’s true. 
But this man was not dreadfully poor, 
not hungry that is—at least not in his 
tummy, you know ; not ragged either, 
to speak of, except in his cuffs some- 
times ; and he slept in a very nice bed.”’ 

‘* But why did they call him the Poor 
Man then ?”’ 

‘* Well, he was queer you see—queer 
and grumpy and kept by himself, and 
lived in a cave, a small-little cave, up 
three pairs of stairs.’’ 

‘« Oh, Mr. Joggles!’’ 
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‘* Yes—a boarding-house cave, where 
he lived all alone.”’ 

‘* But where were the other boarders, 
Mr. Joggles ?”’ 

‘*Oh, they were somewhere around 
—at meal times mostly. But in board- 
ing-house caves you live all alone by 
yourself, you know, and so did the 
Poor Man, working all day in an office 
and eating his lunch on a long plank, 
perched on a stool. But nights when 
dinner was over he shut the door of his 
cave. Then he took off his coat. Then 
he put on his dressing-gown. A won- 
derful dressing-gown it was, with flow- 
ers all over it—golden flowers growing 
in dark-red ground. Over and over 
again he tried to find what those flow- 
ers were, but no one could tell, not even 
the florist who lived on the corner in 
glass houses, and never threw stones.”’ 

‘* Maybe it was a lily, Mr. Joggles.”’ 

‘* Maybe it was, but he never could 
find one like it, though he hunted high 
and low. At first he thought ita tulip, 
but its leaves were too curled and long. 
Then he thought it an orchid—a strange 
sort of bloom, you know—but it wasn't 
like any orchid that ever grew. Oh, he 
sought everywhere for that flower! He 
peeked through conservatory windows 
till policemen came. He went to the 
flower shows. On Sundays he walked 
in the wild green woods but never a 
flower like that on his dressing-gown. 
But once—”’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Joggles !’’ 

‘*Once, walking alone through a lit- 
tle glen, where the thrushes and waters 
sang all day long—walking and looking 
and wondering, all to himself, suddenly 
he saw a flower, a go/den flower, on the 
edge of the brook! He cried aloud 
when he saw it, and ran, stumbling, 
and reaching out for it with trembling 
fingers, he slipped—’’ 

‘Oh !”” 

‘*_slipped on the stones of the ford, 
and sank ankle-deep in the stream.’’ 

‘* Did he drown, Mr. Joggles !’’ 

‘‘Oh, no. He just stepped out 
again.”’ 

‘‘Did he get the flower ?”’ 

‘* He got the flower. He wrapped it 
in emerald mosses and carried it home. 
He could hardly wait. The trolley car 
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crawled dreadfully. People were always 
getting off. People were always getting 
on. And in the crush of the aisle a fat 
man pressed too heavily on the golden 
flower and the Poor Man frowned and 
dug his elbow in the fat man’s ribs 
which wasn’t nice at all. But at last 
he got home. He ran to his little cave 
—two steps at a time, he ran, pant.ng, 
for he was a little tight in the place 
where the breath ought to be.”’ 

‘“Oh, Mr. Joggles! //urry /” 

‘*He did hurry. He reached his 
door. Hethrust inhis key. The lock 
caught. The Poor Man—well—got in 
at last, and dragged out the dressing- 
gown. On its golden flower blooming 
in the red, red earth, he laid the blos- 
som from the glen. ”’ 

**Oh, Mr. Joggles! cas it ?” 

“No. . . . It was far too long.”’ 

‘Oh! What did the Poor Man do?” 

‘““Do? He threw the flower out of 
the window, and stamped on the dress- 
ing-gown.”’ 

‘*Oh, the poor, Poor Man !”’ 

‘* Well, it was an awful disappoint- 
ment, you see. But that night when 
he went to bed he fell to thinking of the 
little wood-flower dying out there in the 
street. He could not sleep. First he 
would lie on his back. Then on his 
side—his right side. Then on his left, 
But his heart felt queer. The clock 
struck twelve. He rose quickly and 
slipped on his dressing-gown. Hestole 
down stairs and out of the door and 
down the steps. There, on the cold, 
hard pavement, in the street lamp's yel- 
low glow, he found it lying, wilted and 
still. He raised it gently in his hands 
and smoothed its petals and carried it 
back upstairs again. In his only tum- 
bler, filled with water, he set it on h's 
window sill—and slept.’’ 

‘* And did the flower live, Mr. Jog- 
gles ?”’ 

‘‘For many days. And the Poor 
Man loved it, for while it wasn’t the 
dressing-gown flower, it must have been 
a country cousin, you see. There was 
a strong family resemblance, a striking 
resemblance, about the lips, in thecurve 
of the lashes, in the fairness of the 
cheeks.”’ 

Where thrushes and waters sang. ‘* And, oh, Mr. Joggles—I’ll tell you 
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another thing. They might have been 
the very same kind of flower; but, 
don’t you see, one grew in ved ground, 
the other in brown.’’ 

‘* Bless me! Darling! You’re right. 
I never thought of it before. I never 
thought of it before. You've solved 
the mystery of the dressing-gown !”’ 

‘*Go on, Mr. Joggles.’’ 

‘*Go on?”’ 

‘* Yes, with the story, you know.”’ 

‘*Oh, the story! Where was I? 
Oh, yes. Atthedressing-gown. Well, 
evenings, you see, up there in his third- 
story cave, the Poor Man drew its flow- 
ers about him and settled down in his 
easy-chair. Then he'd light his pipe. 
Oh, it was a beautiful pipe, all round 
and brown and sweet-scented—’’ 

‘Qh, Mr. Joggles !’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed. Sweet asa rose—only 
different. Oh, sweeter than a rose. 
My, yes. Sweet as a—as a—well, 
there’s nothing quite like it in the gar- 
dens, you know, for holding beneath 
one’s nose.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Joggles, I think pipes are 
awful smelly.”’ 

‘*Precisely. Just whatIsay. Smelly 
—oh, yes, but sweet-smelly. Smelly, 
with a kind of more-ish smelliness—a 
sort of have-another-pipeful smelliness, 
you know. Oh, not all pipes. Oh,no. 
Now, I’ve smelled pipes—dear, dear, 
you couldn’t stay in the house with 
them. But it all depends on what you 
put 7z them. ‘That’s the point. uy 
good tobacco! 1 always say that. 
That’s what I’m always telling them 
—Buy good tobacco! Now for my- 
self--”’ 

‘* But, Mr. Joggles, you were telling 
me about the Poor Man.”’ 

‘So I was. To be sure, my dear. I 
always get off the scent when it comes 
to tobacco. Bless me—that’s a joke, 
little one, but you don't know it. 
Well, let’s see. Where were we? Oh, 
yes. Well, the Poor Man would light 
his brier and sit alone up there in his 
cave blowing rings and watching them 
soar—blue rings, blue as your eyes, 
darling, rising, trembling, in the air and 
melting away into clouds that journeyed 
everywhere, wreathing the book-shelf 
mountain-peaks, stopping for breath on 
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the toppermost crags of the bedstead, 
filling the valley between the table- 
land and the low-lying wash-stand hills 
with a gentle haze. So with his own 
little Indian Summer all about him, the 
Poor Man thought to himself—thoughts 
that to look at him no one would ever 
have dreamed he could think.”’ 

‘‘Oh, what did he think, 
Joggles ?”’ 

‘‘Well, he thought of many things 
smoking there in,his cavern. He used 
to wonder—”’ 

‘‘7 wonder sometimes, Mr. Joggles.’’ 

‘*To be sure youdo. So dol. So 
did the Poor Man. He wondered if he 
ought to sit there all alone by himself. 
He wondered if there oughtn’t to be 
someone else to enjoy the haze and the 
scent of the brown pipe.”’ 

‘*Oh, dear, Mr. Joggles.”’ 

‘** ‘Oh, dear ?’?. And why ‘Oh, dear?’ ”’ 

‘Cause I'm afraid if he got someone 
else—got married, or anything, you 
know, his wife mightn’t like him to 
smell things all up with his pipe.”’ 

‘* Dear, dear. Do you think so ?”’ 

‘‘Well, she mzghin’t, you know.”’ 

‘‘That’s what the Poor Man won- 
dered up there in his cave. There were 
other things, too. Now, thought he, if 
I had a little girl of my own—for in- 
stance, you know—a little girl of my 
own to tell stories to, what would I 
tell? And what do youthink? That 
Poor Man couldn’t remember a single 
tale! Oh, farts he knew, but not all. 
No, sir, he couldn’t remember a single 
whole tale, nor even think what a Fairy 
looked like, nor how a Princess would 
talk. And sir, he was so startled, his 
pipe went out! Bless me, he thought, 
if ever I should have a nice little girl, in 
what a pickle I would be, to be sure. 
I shouldn’t know what to say. I 
couldn’t look her in the face. Why, I’m 


Mr. 


not fit to have a nice little girl! This 
deplorable deficiency—’’ 
‘*What’s that, Mr. Joggles ?” 
‘‘_this, er, lack of stories, you 
know—’”’ 


‘* Oh, yes.’”’ 

‘‘—-must be remedied—er—fixed up, 
looked after—’tended to! ‘That's it— 
*tended to! So what did that Poor 
Man do but find a dear, dear friend with 
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a nice little girl of his own, and get in- 
vited to dinner there—and then when no 
one was looking he had that little girl 
sit on his lap. 

‘**Shall I t-tell you a story, little 
girl ?’ he stuttered, just like that. 

‘«*Veth,’ said the little girl. So he told 
her stories—very tiny ones, they were, at 
first you know, till his voice got used to 
them and wouldn't tremble, and the 
little girl was so nice to him that he 
went often, and the nicer she got, the 
nicer his stories got, till she said they 
were beautiful. Then home he would 
go and put on his dressing-gown, very 
well pleased.’’ 

‘*And did—”’ 

‘“No. He lived all alone in his cave, 
and nobody ever came to sit there with 
him in his Indian Summertime, and 
tend the fading flowers of his dressing- 
gown and smell the smell of his sweet, 
brown brier. And so he never had any 
little girl of his own to tell stories to, 
or any little boy even, or anyone to love 
him—God bless my soul! Darling! 
What have I said ?”’ 

‘*The P-poor Man n-never had any- 
body to love him—’’ 

‘*Oh, my, my,my, my! How stupid 
of me! How perfectly absurd! Why, 
there was nothing of the sort. The Poor 
Man was greatly beloved—gveat/y be- 
loved—and by the dearest little girl in 
the whole world. ‘There, there, I’m a 
—Dale, old man, come here, she’s cry- 
ing. Confound it! Where zs your 
father, child? Darling, listen! Mo one 
was ever loved as that Poor Man!’ 

‘“What was her n-name, 
Joggles ?”’ 

‘** Her name ?”’ 

** Yes—the name of the little girl who 
loved him ?’’ 

The tears were stopping. 

‘Why, that’s odd. That’s odd, now 
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—now that I cometo think of it. Her 
name was Marjorie.’’ 

The little girl sat bolt upright. 

‘* My name, Mr. Joggles?”’ 

‘“‘Why, so it is. Bless me! Your 
name.’’ 

She laid her head on his shoulder 
again. 


‘*I do love you, Mr. Joggles,’’ she 
said. 
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When James A. Herne produced ‘‘ Sag Harbor,’’ the citizens from whom the characters 
were drawn were brought from the real Sag Harbor to witness their 
counterfeit presentments on the stage 
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THE FIRST NIGHT 


By F. ELDERKIN FYLES 


Illustrated from the BYRON COLLECTION 


SI THOUT touching on any 
of the other many phases 

descriptive, anecdotal or 
historical—an interesting 
paper could be written on the psycho- 
logical side of the ‘‘ first night’’ disease. 
It certainly is a disease. It doesn’t 
break out in spots, though until recently, 
in feminine cases, it used to manifest 
itself in artificially colored hair anda 
tendency to overdress. But now the 
disease has spread in the best society, 
and the first-nighter no longer differs in 
appearance from any one else. Marie 
Dressler has called these New Yorkers 
the ‘‘death-watch,’’ and a similar name 
popular among stage people is the 
*‘coffin drapers The first-nighters 
are like a club, in a way—one always 
sees the same people, and outsiders, 
comparatively rarely, although there 





are enough of them to vary audiences. 
For instance, the people who predomin- 
ate at a Sothern or a Mansfield prem- 
were are in the minority at a Lederer 
first night and vice versa 

A real ‘‘first night’’ rarely occurs 
in New York. More than ninety per 
cent of the plays produced here have 
either been acted abroad or tried ‘‘ on 
the road’’ in this country, so that the 
exciting expectancy and anticipation of 
a London first night isseldomours. In 
London almost every play produced is 
revealed there first, and in many cases 
the strictest secrecy is maintained as to 
the plot. This is especially so in the 
plays of Arthur Wing Pinero. Only 
the localities and the names of the char- 
acters and their actors are told. One 
has simply to think of that to realize 
the absolute ‘‘occasion’’ when such re- 
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markable dramas as ‘‘ Iris’’ and ‘‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray ’’ are disclosed. 
The pit and gallery are the real critics 
at a London first night. When a man 
pays for his seat he pays for the right to 
express his opinions, and he is very apt 
to take his money’s worth. London 
audiences are particularly rabid against 
American plays and players. At the 
the first night of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,”’ 
at the Lyceum, the audience expressed 
its disgust heartily, yet the play had a 
long run. And when ‘‘ The Girl from 
Up-There”’ was revealed the crowd 
raised such a note of disapproval that 
it was impossible to hear parts of the 
performance. Miss Virginia Earle was 
the principal object of their animosity. 
Miss Earle sang a song which had been 
sung before by Miss Mabelle Gilman, 
almost as great a favorite as Miss May. 
The pit booed and hooted, and at the 
end of the play the audience called and 
cried for the manager, shrieking abusing 
names, and long they waited, refusing 
to quit the theater even when the lights 
were turned out. While such behavior 
is unpardonable, it is hardly more dis- 
gusting than the actions of the audi- 
ence at a New York failure. It has 
all happened 
within the last 
ten years; 
formerly a bad 
play was po- 
litely but firm- 
ly rejected. 
Nowadays, no 
matter how 
worthless the 
piece, the au- 
dience greets 
it with ap- 
plause and 
calls for 
speeches from 
theauthorand 
the star. 
Anything 
which strikes 
London as 
sacrilegious 
immediately 
calls forth 
angry protest. 
Mr. Hall 
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Caine knew this, and feared it when 
‘‘ The Christian ’’ was staged there. As 
might have been expected, there were 
calls for the author. Thestage manager 
came out to say that Mr. Caine was 
out of town, but before he could explain 
this he had to dodge missiles thrown at 
him by gallery gods, who supposed he 
was the dramatist. 

A first night of uncommon interest 
occurred in October when the old 
English ‘‘ morality ’’ play of ‘‘ Every- 
man ’’ was acted here for the first time. 
Most English dramas are imported 
within a year of their original produc- 
tion, but it took many centuries for this 
religious drama to come over. The 
religious seriousness of the subject ex- 
cited great interest, and a keenly intel- 
ligent, although rather small audience 
assembled at Mendelssohn Hall to see 
the novelty that New York took 
little interest in but Boston has since so 
fully appreciated. An air of strange 
solemnity was given to Mendelssohn 
Hall by the erection of well-painted 
Gothic arches on the platform, and the 
presence, at the sides of the stage, 
of bowed monks. ‘The names of the 
actors were not given on the programme, 
and all im- 
pression of the 
play - house 
was removed. 
Throughout 
there was no 
applause, and 
at the end the 
audience dis- 
persed, in si- 
lent and se- 
rious thought. 
The tragedy 
of Lveryman 
summoned by 
Death in the 
flower of his 
youth, desert- 
ed by his com- 
panions, and 
finally at the 
grave by his 
senses, Was 
one of the 
most impress- 
ive  exhibi- 
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tions ever given on our stage. 

It was at the London first night of 
one of his odd plays that Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw came before the foot- 
lights in answer to repeated and en- 
thusiastic calls for the author. He had 
just opened his mouth to thank the ap- 
plauders when a voice from the gallery 
called out ‘‘I think the play was rot- 
ten !’’ Mr. Shaw looked up at him 
quickly and said: ‘‘I agree with you 
absolutely, but what chance do we two 
stand against all these others?’’ It 
was another play of Mr. Shaw’s, one 
that had been acted at a private matinee, 
which he left town rather than see. 
At the end of the comedy, in answer to 
calls for the author, the stage-manager 
came out and read a note from the 
author saying that, having seen the 
play once, he had gone many miles 
into the country rather than risk the 
danger of having to see it again. Mr. 
McLellan, who writes brilliantly under 
the name of Hugh Morton, is the only 
American dramatist I can think of who 
takes that pose. He never saw a per- 
formance of his uneven but remarkably 
clever satire called ‘‘ The Girl from 
Up-There,’’ and explained his actions 
by saying that he was paid for writing 
the play, not for seeing it. This was 
in an answer to the New York critics, 
who in almost universal dullness con- 
demned Mr. MclLellan’s libretto as 
witless. That it had faults no one 
could deny, but that its satirical wit 
was in many parts worthy of Gilbert 
only people satiated with the vul- 
garity of the usual Broadway extrava- 
ganza could fail to see. 

‘* Lady Windermere’s Fan’’ was the 
late Oscar Wilde’s first play and his 
greatest. All London was excited to 
see its first performance. Its progress 
was attended with startled admiration, 
and at the end loud calls came from all 
over the house for the author. At 
that time the St. James had curtains 
which parted from the middle, and in- 
stead of coming before them Mr. Wilde 
had them slowly separated, while he 
stood between them, effectively posed, 
with a dark drop as the background to 
his picture. A green carnation was in 
his buttonhole and a gold tipped 
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cigarette between his fingers. His en- 
tire speech was one of congratulation 
to the audience, not only for having had 
the privilege of seeing his masterpiece, 
but for being intelligent enough to ap- 
preciate its greatness. 

Philadelphia is more like London 
than any other American city in its un- 
manageable gallery. Mr. Sothern 
produced ‘‘ The King’s Muskeeter’’ 
there and the first performance lasted 
very late. In the last intermission the 
gallery boys sang, ‘‘ Wewon’t go home 
until morning,’’ and when, in the final 
act, the queen majestically struck a 
gong, a boy called out, ‘‘ Heavens, it’s 
one o'clock !’’ Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
who was brought up in Philadelphia by 
her grandmother, the late Mrs. John 
Drew, long the favorite actress-manager 
of the city, made her stellar debut there 
in ‘‘Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines.’’ The gallery cheered her 
through the performance by calling 
her ‘‘ Our Ethel,’’ and reminding her at 
frequent intervals that ‘‘ We knew your 
grandmother, and you’reall right.’’ At 
the end of the play, when she led Mr. 
Fitch forth, they showed very plainly 
that they didn’t want him but only 
their ‘‘Ethel.”’ ‘‘You’re play’s rot- 
ten,’’ they called, ‘‘ but you’re the real 
thing, Ethel !’’ 

The real artists of the American stage 
do not go out to Painted Post and East 
Little Rock to make their productions 
any more than London managers do. 
It is the men who say that their plays, 
which they call ‘‘shows,’’ have ‘‘ made 
good’’ and praise the star for having 
‘‘done great’’ that find this necessary. 
The late Augustin Daly was artist 
enough to make his productions before 
New Yorkers, and Mr. Sothern, Miss 
Annie Russell, Mr. Richard Mansfield 
and Miss Bingham follow in his foot- 
steps. So excellent is Mr. Sothern’s 
staging, which needs no ‘‘trying on 
the dog,’’ that the St. James stage 
manager came from London to copy his 
productions of ‘‘ If I Were King’’ and 
‘“The Prisoner of Zenda’’ for Mr. 
Alexander. 

Mr. Fitch usually makes his produc- 
tions in town, although he has done 
them elsewhere. ‘‘Captain Jinks of 














The final scene of ‘‘ Everyman.” 


Everyman descends into the grave comforted by Faith and Good Deedes, the only friends 
with him to the end. 


who abide 
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the Horse Marines’’ and ‘‘ Barbara 
Frietchie ’’ were shown first in Phila- 
delphia, and in both cases he was thus 
enabled to greatly improve his original 
work, making them the admirable 
plays whose merit New York immedi- 
ately recognized. In the instance of 
‘‘The Stubbornness of Geraldine,’ 
also, he made an out-of-town produc- 
tion, but the New Haven performances 
were too close to the New York 
premiere for him to improve that insipid 
comedy. The production of his tragedy 
of ‘‘ The Climbers,’’ a drama of deep 
feeling, natural and powerful situation, 
wit, observation of character, impressive 
realism and uncommon originality, was 
one of the artistic events of modern 
times. Miss Bingham, an actress of 
rather limited personal ability but 
artistic appreciation and monetary 
prodigality in the cause of art, kept the 
story and details of the play a secret, 
and when the first audience had as- 
sembled showed New York a play, a 
company and a production worthy of 
London. The day that sees Miss 
Bingham in actor-management at one 
theater and Mr. and Mrs. Sothern at 
another will augur well for the cause 
of American art. Mr. James K. 
Hackett, who is shown twice in our pic- 
tures in the same scene of his production 
of ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ in one photograph 
with the costumes and scenery and 
in the other without, has this plan for 
a theater of his own for one of his 
ambitions. Both Mr. Hackett and Mrs. 
Mary Mannering Hackett have fre- 
quently discussed with me their desire 
to act together again, as they did in the 
old Lyceum days, before they were 
stars, but this time as their own man- 
agers. 

American actors have almost invari- 
ably failed when they took theaters of 
their own. The late Edwin Booth did 
not succeed with his house at Twenty- 
third street and Sixth avenue, nor did 
Mr. Mansfield, some years later, with the 
Garrick. Mrs. Fiske has been un- 
fortunate with the Manhattan, although 
her present production,»‘‘ Mary of 
Magdala,’’ which is pictured in this 
article, is a triumph of artistic staging. 

It has come to be so usual for audi- 





ences to add cheers and calls for 
speeches to their applause on first 
nights that it is hard to pick out 
an occasion or two as exceptional. 
And this first-night hubbub means 
little as far as the art of the achieve- 
ment goes. Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
rarely excites more if, indeed, as much 
applause as the usual manager-made 
star in a dramatized novel, yet no player 
from abroad has made such a profound 
impression in many years. In the way 
of enthusiastic demonstration the recep- 
tion that greeted Miss Maude Adams as 
Juliet was the noisiest I can remember, 
interest being added to the night by 
Mrs. Mary Anderson de Navarro, our 
former /u/iet, applauding from a stage 
box. But Miss Adams has been greeted 
tumultuously in all of her stellar ven- 
tures, as is Mrs. Carter invariably. 
Miss Ada Rehan’s re-appearance after 
Augustin Daly’s death was one of the 
greatest scenes within my memory, and 
Miss Marlowe’s acting and Mr. Fitch’s 
tragedy carried the first New York 
audience at ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie’’ to a 
hysterical point of appreciation. 
Among the American dramatists few 
are good speechmakers. Mr. Belasco 
is most effective, pulling at his hair and 
wandering about among words in a 
strange, distracted way. ‘To any one 
unfamiliar with him in everyday life his 
eccentricity must seem affectation. Mr. 
Clyde Fitch is a fair speechmaker now, 
but for many years after he had estab- 
lished himself as a dramatist he made a 
rather sorry figure of stage fright. Few 
women are good speakers, Miss Mar- 
lowe, Miss Ada Rehan, Miss Maude 
Adams and Mrs. Leslie Carter usually 
saying simply a quick ‘‘I thank you.”’ 
Mrs. Carter delivers the words with 
splendid emotional effect, and usually 
between hysterical sobs and tearful 
gulps. Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. Fiske and 
Mrs. Kendal are rather precise and dis- 
tinctly unemotional speakers. On the 
first night of ‘‘ Under Two Flags ”’ Miss 
Blanche Bates refused to accept the ap- 
plause as for her own admirable perform- 
ance, and said, ‘‘ You want Mr. Belasco. 
He’s out among you somewhere, and 
if you find him you can have him.’’ 
Perhaps the most effective speech I 
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ever heard a woman make was on the 
occasion of the opening of Mrs. Osborn’s 
Play-House in New York this autumn. 
Society was present in every box and 
almost every seat. The audience looked 
as though it had been transferred bodily 
from the boxes of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. When the curtain fell 
the house was in an uproar of enthusi- 
asm. Again and again the crowd called 
for Mrs. Osborn. At last she came out 
before the footlights, looked about her, 
smiled, and then, with a world of 
meaning in her voice, said, ‘‘I hope 
you mean it.’”” That was all. 

Miss Bingham and Mr. Robert Ede- 
son are the most ‘‘ heart-to-heart ’’ talk- 
ers ; but the woman is no such artist as 
the man, before or behind the footlights, 
and there is a ring of insincerity in her 
tones. But Mr. Edeson makes every 
one in the theater feel that it is to him 
the actor is most indebted for the ap- 
plause. Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Mansfield 
and Mr. Goodwin always say something 





worth while, and so’ does Mr. Sothern, 
but it is difficult to get him to say it. 
Amusing speeches were made on the 
first night of ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune”’ 
in New Haven and in New York. Both 
times Mr. Edeson started things by say- 
ing just the right thing in the most sin- 
cere manner. In New Haven, Mr. 
Thomas, who dramatized the Davis 
novel, appeared in response to calls for 
the author, and began speaking in the 
person of Mr. Davis. He said that he 
hoped Mr. Thomas’ ‘‘ splendid drama- 
tization’’ would help the sale of his 
book, and that he would like to have 
his latest story (at which point he named 
it and mentioned the price on any book 
stand), made into a good play and so 
boomed. But the novelist carried out 
the joke cleverly when he was called out. 
He said that Mr. Davis’ story was pretty 
poor stuff, and it meant nothing to a man 
who had recently been acting before 
King Edward (meaning ‘‘ Arizona’’) to 
dramatize a mere Dickie Davis novel. 
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FE was a man of business. So 
he was a cheat. The world 
he lived in highly honored 
him. 

In America, to become Presi- 
dent of a Trust, or of the Re- 
public, it is necessary to teach,or at least 
to have taught, in a Sunday School. 
Thomas van Crook, not living in an 
American Koopstad, could peacefully 
sleep away his well-earned Sunday af- 
ternoons. He disapproved of Sunday 
Schools. He said that they delegated to 
strangers the holiest duties of the parent. 
He was a Church warden. That 
may not have been necessary, but in 
his particular gin-trade it was desirable. 
For his peculiar business was the pur- 
chase, on a large scale, of the cereals, 
ete., required in the production of 
inferior spirits and cheap, colored 
liqueurs. It was an international busi- 
ness. Potatoes and beet-root in vast 
quantities from Germany, maize from 
America; glycerine for the sticky 
drinks ; saccharine for the sweet ones ; 
chemical essences with some fancy taste 
of fruit, from factories all over the 
world. These things he passed on to 
the distillers, who founded seventeen 
successful eye-openers and night-caps 

upon the potato alone. 
His summers the merchant spent in 
a rural neighborhood not more than 


fifty miles from his office. He had a 
cottage there covered with crimson 
rambler and honeysuckle. It was al- 


ways freshly painted, and in excellent 
repair, like all things dependent on him, 
himself included. He liked the peace- 
ful Saturday to Monday amidst his 
prosperous family, he approved of the 
drowsy village church, in whose promi- 
nent pew a clean-shaven, red-necked 
city potentate, with stiff white collar 
and benignant eye, cut a figure de- 
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serving notice by God and 
men. 

Always he listened to the sermon, 
and frequently he enjoyed it. He 
would drop away for ten minutes un- 
avoidably, while calculating gains and 
losses on the Corn Exchange, but he 
easily and willingly returned to the fa- 
miliar estimate of sin and faith. 
Sunday after Sunday the minister 
reckoned out that illogical equation 
and balanced x with x. ‘The corn- 
buying church warden nodded accept- 
ance; there were no fluctuations in 
parsonry, as in his own terribly specu- 
lative trade. 

In his religion, which was all the- 
ology, he was perfectly sincere. There 
was nothing of the hypocrite about this 
man. Unless you fully understand this, 
his little bit of story can have no inter- 
est for you. Read some simpler tale of 
a facile Uriah Heep. 

He had grown up in a parody of 
Calvinism, sucking it in with his 
mother’s milk and unconsciously seeing 
it lived all day around him. Made sure 
of hisown election one morning by some 
wonderful chance—one against ten 
thousand—he had settled down into the 
easy conviction that man is very evil 
and God is very good. Henceforth all 
the rest was plain sailing. He read 
constantly the word of the Bible, not 
its contents ; he prayed daily, against 
no individual sin. How could he have 
reproached himself with errors, of 
whose existence he was quite unaware ! 
Had anyone suggested to him that re- 
ligion and life were not inextricably 
intermingled, he would have burst out 
in indignant disclaimers. Faith with- 
out works, he would have repeated, is 
dead. 

He was a loving husband and father, 
the happy head of a united household, 


inferior 
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the careful tender of a sheltered home. 
His wife and children adored him. 
His servants, and the clerks in his of- 
fice, respected and liked him. 

There were no secrets in his life or 
ugly corners. In his intercourse with 
other men he was upright and very 
generous. Beggars spoke well of him. 
His trade was all untruth, over-reach- 
ing and cheatery, and that, of course, 
was very right. 

He sat in his private office this beauti- 
ful August afternoon and cast wistful 
glances at the solemnly ticking clock. 
It was a Saturday. He hoped to get 
away by the 2.45, and spend a couple 
of hours playing with the children be- 
fore dinner. The children had called 
after him that morning to remember 
their half holiday. 

There were four of them waiting for 
him at home. He could see their ex- 
pectant faces at the garden-gate—now, 
as he looked out into the dull droning 
of the city—he could hear their voices 
calling out to him, to come and play 
golf-croquet. He had grown too portly 
for tennis; from his youth up he had 
detested all games and preferred the mul- 
tiplication table. He had been one of 
those boys who incessantly sell and 
bargain at school. He delighted in 
playing croquet with his children. 

There were four of them, three girls, 
and the youngest, longed-for, cherished, 
almost worshipped, wasthe boy Tommy, 
Tommykin, Thomas van Crook, Junior, 
the hope of the family, and the firm. 

A clerk entered and announced Mr. 
Loder. A faint smile of scornful sat- 
isfaction flickered up in the corners of 
Thomas van Crook’s coarse, rubicund 
face. ‘* Show him in,’’ he said pomp- 
ously ‘‘ and send’’—with another glance 
at the clock—‘‘ for a cab.’’ Then he 
called the clerk back. ‘‘ Is your mother 
better ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Not much, sir. She continues very 
weak.”’ 

‘*You must get hersome more of that 
tonic wine. I forget the price. Bring 
me the bill.’’ 

‘*’Thank you, sir. Thank you.’’ 

** Mind you bring it receipted.’’ 

Mr. Loder was shown in. A tall, 
spare man, with an intellectual cast of 
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features and seedy clothes. Nota man 
like Thomas. Nota man with whom 
life had gone, or was ever likely to go, 
smoothly. Eyes that bore in them un- 
certainty, as regarded God and himself 
especially and the projects of his fellow- 
men 

A beautiful day,’’ said van Crook, 
motioning towards a chair. The other 
acquiesced, sitting down. 

‘*T hope it will continue fine,’’— 
Thomas spoke with importance, as if 
his wishes on the subject should be 
taken into consideration. ‘‘I like the 
Sabbath day to be beautiful, bright and 
sunshiny. That is as it should be. 
The—Sabbath—Day. To business men 
like you and me, Loder, worried with 
our daily business worries, an—in- 
estimable—boon.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied the other, ‘‘ yes.” 
And he twirled his hat between his 
fingers. 

‘*T am going down to my little place 
in the country, presently. Oh, quite a 
simple, humbie little place—a mere 
cottage. But we are happy there, my 
wife and I, with the children. Do you 
get away into the country from Satur- 
day to Monday, Loder ?’”’ 

** Ah, yes, children !’’ exclaimed the 
visitor, and a sudden light flashed 
despairingly across his eyes, as if he had 
caught, with his hand, at a fading ray 
of sunshine. ‘‘ You have children, 
van Crook ?’’ 

‘Three girls anda boy. You see, I 
am in rather a hurry. My train goes at 
2.45. I have sent for a cab.’’ 

‘‘A moment—a moment,”’ 
other, dazed. 

‘* But business, of course, goes before 
everything else. Is it another contract 
for—”’ 

‘* No, by God !”’ said Loder. 

Horror-struck, Thomas van Crook 
lifted a deprecating hand. 

** You mean that one ought not to 
swear,’’ said Loder. ‘‘ You are right. 
One ought not to swear.’’ 

The clerk entered, behind the speak- 
er’s back, and said the cab was waiting. 
Thomas van Crook took out his watch, 
but, to make quite sure :-— 

‘ Still, I suppose it is a matter of 
business you have come to speak to 


said the 
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me about ?’’ he said, a trifle testily. 

“ie. 

Van Crook leaned back in his chair 
and folded his fat arms across his stiff 
white waistcoat. And again that gleam- 
ing scornful satisfaction appeared about 
the corners of his face. 

The wretched visitor, who had sunk 
away into his own lap as it were, made 
a great effort, bracing himself, bending 
forward. 

‘‘ That contract of ours,’’ he gasped. 
‘About the maize! It holds good ?’’ 

There was but the faintest note of in- 


A telegram 


terrogation about his voice, but Thomas 
van Crook’s eyes became round with 
astonishment. 

‘* Of course, it holds good,’’ he said. 

‘Of course it holds good,”’ repeated 
Loder. He sat staring in front of him, 
and his lips moved as if he were repeat- 
ing the words, like an echo, internally. 

Van Crook struck his finger-tips im- 
patiently on the desk by his side. 

‘‘ Fifty thousand,’’ burst out Loder, 
suddenly. 

‘‘ Fifty thousand,’’ repeated, in level 
tones, Van Crook. 

‘* At five and three-eighths.’’ 
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‘* At five and three-eighths, 
esced the other. 

‘‘The price is up to seven and a 
quarter,’’ Loder’s voice shook; 
dropped his hat on the floor. 

‘*So I see.’ Van Crook rose from 
his chair. ‘‘I fear I must be going.’’ 

‘“* Stop a moment! Stop !’’ cried the 
other, starting up. ‘‘ That means a 
loss to me of ninety-three thousand, 
seven hundred and fifty. Stop! Doesn’t 
that work out right? Ninety-three 
thousand, seven hundred and fifty ?”’ 

‘‘I suppose so. Yes, yes, I suppose 


acqui- 


he 


in cipher. Drawn by Ch. Grunwald. 


He 


so,” van Crook replied hastily. 
tried to escape from the hand on his 


sleeve, as he made for the door But 
a lean finger and thumb held on tight 
to a pinch of black cloth. ‘“‘ Listen to 
me. Listen for a moment,’’ persisted 
Loder. ‘‘ Ninety-three thousand, 
hundred and fifty. Just imagine 
it means to me. Realize what it 
Ruin !’’ 

Van Crook turned straight round, 
with the suddenness of a fierce resolve. 
‘‘ Are you out of your wits ?’’ he said. 
‘* What have you come here for? Are 
you a business man or a fool?’’ 


seven 
what 
means. 
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‘* Both,’’ replied Loder. 

‘*Then I am sorry for you. Good- 
day.’’ 

But the unwelcome visitor stood 
across the doorway. 

‘*You bind me down to 
this contract,’’ he persisted, 
‘*you expect delivery on 
Monday next ?’’ 

‘The man is mad,” an- 
swered Crook. 

‘Of course. I expected 
you todoso. I have not 
come to ask you to rescind 
our agreement. I am zot 
mad. All I ask is for a 
day’s delay. Twenty-four 
hours; that is all. -Tues- 
day, van Crook, not the day 
after to-morrow.’’ There 
was entreaty in his voice, 
too much entreaty. The 
strain of his searching eyes 
grew intense. 

The sharp business man 
opposite noted this yearn- 
ing anxiety. A vague im- 
portance. he could not yet 
fathom filled the atmosphere 
of the room. 





Thomas van ie: 


quickly, abruptly. ‘‘ For Monday ?”’ 

‘* What ?’’ replied Crook, to gain 
time. 

**T ask you have you sold? I don't 
believe you have, for I feel 
sure you are holding on. If 
you have already sold, at 
present prices, I ask noth- 
ing more. I am lost.’’ 

There was a moment's 
silence. 

‘But it isn’t likely?” 
continued the desperate man 
passionately. ‘‘Our con- 
tract is only two days old, 
and the enormous rise came 
yesterday, and continued 
this morning. It isn’t like- 
ly that you should have 
sold for delivery on Mon- 
day !’’ 

‘‘All this is folly !” 
exclaimed Thomas. 

*‘ If you haven’t—and I 
don’t believe you have— 
you can save me without 
loss to yourself.’’ Loder 
came forward, pressing 
upon hisadversary. ‘‘ Swear 


q to me, by the blessed Ma- 


Crook walked away to the Zhe youth who earned $y0o donna, that you have sold 


window. His commercial 
instincts were a-field; he had forgotten 
about cabs and trains. 

‘‘Tuesday. Why Tuesday?’ He 
turned, and said aloud: ‘‘ You wish to 
wait till Tuesday. Why ?” 

‘* T cannot tell you.’’ 

** And I cannot comply with your re- 
quest.’”’ 

‘*My God!”’ 

**Really, Mr. Loder, my clerks will 
hear you. You should abandon this bad 
habit of swearing.”’ 

‘*T tell you, the delay can do you no 
harm. To me it is a matter of life and 
death.”’ 

‘That you ask for delay in this mys- 
terious manner is proof sufficient that 
the advantage would be on your side. 
Ours is a speculative trade, Loder, as 
you know. You ask me to behave like 
an idiot. You would be the first to 
laugh at me, if I were so crazy as to say 
yes.”’ 

‘* Have you sold ?’’ returned Loder, 


per annum. 


and must deliver on Mon- 
day! Swear, and I will go!’’ 

The blessed Madonna was to Thomas 
not an object of indifference but of 
positive disapproval. He was rather 
shocked to find himself locked up thus 
in controversy with a Romanist. 

‘* Swear, and I will go!” 

‘*T never swear,’’ replied Thomas. 
‘You have no right, sir, to put these 
insolent—yes, insolent—questions! My 
business concerns me alone, sir !’’ 

‘** You havenotsold; Iknowit. At 
least not for Monday. Then you will 
let me deliver on Tuesday ?” 

**T will not.”” The words fell like a 
pistol shot. 

**T tell you, if Iam obliged to buy 
on Monday, at seven and a quarter, I 
am hopelessly ruined. The transaction 
has been an enormous, a desperate spec- 
ulation ; I admit that. It has failed. 
I have been carried off my feet by this 
corner ; the whole market has been mad 
fora week. I can deliver on Tuesday.” 
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‘““Why? Why?’ stammered the 
other, faint with curiosity. 

‘* You have children. I have not 
come here on my own account. At 
least not mainly. I have a wife, a 
daughter who has been an invalid for 
years. You are turning them out into 
the streets, flinging my sick child from 
her couch into the gutter. I plead for 
her. I—I plead for her.’’ He could 
say no more, stopping suddenly. 

‘“Why on Tuesday ?” reiterated 
Crook. It was indeed a mad week in 
the annals of the market, unforgettable, 
often quoted and discussed to this day. 
The whole world had gone wild over a 
corner in Chicago ; fabulous quantities, 
purely speculative, were sold every 
hour, not at long dates, as usual, but 
for immediate, entirely imaginary, de- 
livery, every man being eager to have 
fresh quantities, however theoretic, to 
resell. A fortune came and went with 
an hour’s delay. Ten times the possi- 
ble produce of the year rose and fell in 
mid air. If Crook sold to-day he made 
nearly five thousand 
pounds, but he had not 
had the slightest inten- 
tion ofselling, convinced 
that quotations on Mon- 
day would indicate a 
furtherconsiderablerise. 

‘* Sell to-day for deliv- 
ery on Tuesday. That 
saves me and insures 
you.” 

‘** You know very well 
I can’t in the present 
insane state of 
affairs. No man 
will give me 
more than twen- 
ty-four hours.”’ 

‘*Sell on 
Monday, then 
—on Monday!’ 

The look of 
suspicion deep- , 
ened in the oth- 
er’s eye. a 

‘«Tell me 
what you know, 
or think you 
know. Say 
what you mean. 


Tear stains on 
her face. 
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At once. Or bring me your receipt on 
Monday morning.”’ 

Then Loder grew suddenly desperate. 

‘There !’’ he said, and flung down 
a paper he had held hidden until now. 
Van Crook pounced upon it. It was a 
telegram in cipher. 

‘* Well?” cried van Crook, 
infuriated. 

‘* Ah, yes—true !”’ 
forehead. 


baffled, 


Loder wiped his 
‘“That is a telegram from 
His voice dropped, for he men- 
tioned one of the greatest names over 
yonder. Van Crook’s face assumed an 
expression of awe. Then of doubt. 

‘*What? To you?’’ 

** He bids me do a stroke of business 
for him, because I am so unnoticeable 
and unimportant,’’ said Loder bitterly. 
** Incidentally he proves to me the cer- 
tainty of a great fall on Tuesday.”’ 

‘* And you show them to me? 
have strange ideas of honor.”’ 

‘Don’t speak to me of honor— 
you !” 

‘** And why not, pray ?’’ Van Crook 
lifted his pink chin high 
over his tall white collar. 

‘* Oh, leave me alone,’’ 
replied the pale man 
wearily, ‘‘I must save 
the roof over my wife 
and child. If I buy on 
Monday to meet your 
claim, I am hopelessly 
lost.” 

** Then why don’t you 
sell twice the amount on 
Monday and make a for- 
tune ?”’ 

‘*T can’t, as you know 
very well, since men have 
begun demanding re- 
ceipts. I haven't got any- 
thing to sell.’’ 

Van Crook gave a 
long, low whistle. Was 
it possible that this man 
posed as a speculator and 
tied himself down to bona 
fide receipts. 

‘*T have receipts,’’ he 
said drily. ‘‘Surely folks 
make laws, and wise men 
elude them.”’ 

‘*The more 


You 





reason 
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then to nave—mercy on me. Sell what 
you can on Monday but let me off. I 
am asking you for an enormous boon ; 
I know it. But it doesn’t mean loss to 
you. Only less gain.’’ 

‘* Less gain is loss to a merchant.’’ 

‘* Well, then, for mercy’s sake! For 
God’s !”’ 

But Van Crook had been making 
rapid computations. The long-ex pected 
crash, the final reckoning was coming. 
In a day or two actual delivery—genuine 
receipts, that is to say—would be re- 
quired. Loder’s fifty thousand—an 
immense amount—would be a most 
important factor. He believed in the 
poor fellow’s sincerity, but, after all, 
the telegram was in cipher; speculation 
remained speculation, even the great 
man over the sea might be mistaken— 
there are many slips between the cup 
and the lip. He had resolved to close 
that very night with a friend’s offer. 
The friend lived at a summer place not 
a mile from his own cottage. He 
would drive over after dinner. 

‘*T have sold,’’ he said calmly. 

‘** You lie !’’ screamed Loder. 

Thomas van Crook had rung the 
bell. ‘‘ You have not the slightest idea 
what you are saying,’’ he said pomp- 
ously, ‘‘I must now be going. Sit 
down and rest a bit. My clerk can get 
you a glass of water. Good-day.’’ 

He walked out of the inner room and 
closed the door behind him. ‘‘ The 
gentleman in there has asked for some 
water,’’ he remarked to the clerk. 
Then, in passing through the office, he 
paused and spoke with gentle reproof, 
‘* It is the 16th to-day, not the 15th,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I have complained to you 
before on the subject.’’ So speaking, 
he tore a leaflet off the clerk’s calendar. 
It was a religious one with texts for 
every day in the year. A _ yearly 
Christmas present from Mrs. van Crook 
to the office. ‘‘ The blessing of the Lord 
maketh rich,’’ said Thomas, ‘‘and he 
addeth no sorrow thereunto. Ah, true, 
very true.’’ 

‘* Please, sir, it struck me as so 
beautiful, I kept it on an extra day,’’ 
said the youth, who earned $400 per 
annum. 

Thomas looked at him keenly, and 
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the young man quailed. ‘‘ Never tell 
untruths,’’ said Thomas severely. 
Then he went out to the cab, but of 
course he had missed his train. There 
was one half an hour later. He sighed. 
‘* But it was kind to listen to the poor, 
stupid wretch,’’ he thought, and felt he 
had done, as usual, right. 

Unconsciously he had retained the 
little leaflet in his hand and, in driving 
along the familiar streets, he unrolled 
it, with mechanical movement, and 
smoothed it out. As he gazed down 
upon the thick black letters, he reflected 
how true they came in his own ex- 
istence. His life had been singularly 
prosperous ; allthingsran smoothly with 
his comely, kindly wife and healthy 
children, his well ordered household 
and comfortable home. ‘There had been 
one shadow during several years, an un- 
fulfilled desire ; they had prayed about 
it, and the answer had come ; a son had 
been born to them. He threw out his 
chest and gazed upon the people walk- 
ing on the pavement. Somebody, an 
unknown nobody, saluted with a 
humble sinking of hat and head. 
Thomas waved a benignant hand. 

In the train he found an habitual ac- 
quaintance, a man in another line of 
business than himself, but a member 
of the same charitable committee. 
There then was an agreeable community 
of conversation not too personal. The 
two began speaking of a painful case 
which had applied for relief. Another 
man whom Thomas knew got in at an 
intermediate station, to his sub-acid 
annoyance, for this man was a revival- 
ist, one of those people who have been 
converted and ask you if you have been 
saved. And this form of religion was 
peculiarly objectionable to Thomas. 

‘* A man shouldn’t attempt business 
unless he has business instincts,’’ said 
the fellow committee member. 

‘*T entirely agree with you,’’ replied 
Thomas, his thoughts dwelling on 
Loder. ‘‘Otherwise, of course, he fails, 
and then he comes down on the com- 
munity.”’ 

‘* Now, this man,’’ said his compan- 
ion, ‘‘ was a fool.’’ 

‘* All men are who fail,” replied 
Thomas. 
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The  revivalist’’ 
newspaper. 
said. 

‘* Not only fools, but evil-doers,’’ 
persisted Thomas, pugnaciously. ‘‘IIl- 
success is the result of wrong-doing.”’ 

‘*You would not find that easy to 
prove,’’ said the pious man softly. 

For all answer 
Thomas pushed a fat 
finger into a capa- 
cious waistcoat pock- 
et, pulled out a crum- 
pled piece of paper 
and held it under the 
other's nose. He was 
delighted at this op- 
portunity of flooring 
the preacher. 

‘* Behold 
proof !’’ 

His antagonist 
calmly adjusted 
a pair of gold 
spectacles, and 
read the sacred 
words. Then he 
looked at the 
florid personage 4 i 
opposite to him | i! Pr \\ 
with an expres- \\N\ 
sion of very real \ i " 
pity in his grave, | \ A 
gray eyes. \ 

‘*Anddo you \- 
really think that 
the riches of 
the Lord are 
dollars and \ 
cents ?’’ he said. 

**Poor man!’’ 
Then he re- 
a = ne sl “* Let my son 
aper, lding we \\ 
behind it. pinned 

Thomas van Crook got out at his sta- 
tion, feeling ruffled and perplexed. He 
walked at a quick pace, in the beautiful 
summer sunshine, along a road bor- 
dered by flower gardens, under the 
shadow of the beeches. He was vexed 
at being later than usual. Tommy 
would have expected him half an hour 
ago, and Tommy did not like being put 
out. The discussion in the train had 
been objectionable; what absurd ideas 
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came to these people who broke away 
from ‘‘ The Word’’ and went in for emo- 
tional religion. And the preceding 
scene in the office had been worse. The 
man Loder had made him quite uncom- 
fortable with that outrageous appeal 
about ‘‘an invalid daughter’ and ‘‘ the 
gutter.’’ Under such circumstances 
business became im- 
possible. That must 
be patent to every 
human being with a 
head on his shoul- 
ders. Fancy allow- 
ing all your con- 
tracts to turn on per- 
sonal considerations, 
selling cheap to a 
poor man and 
dear to a richer. 
Idiotic! There 
is no doubt it 
2 would be. He 
would drive over 
to his colleague's 
that evening and 
sell out at seven 

and a quarter. 
The first thing 
that struck him, 
when he opened 
hisown gate, was 
that no little feet 
ran pattering out 
to greet him. 
And the next thing was 
that his wife came into 
the veranda hurriedly, 
with tear-stains on her 

face. 

She drew him into the 
sitting-room. ‘‘ What is 
it?’”? A new alarm was 
upon him, the contact with 
an unknown emotion, 

suddenly at the throat. 

‘* Never mind, dear; it will be all 
right. Only’’—her voice broke— 
‘*Tommy has had some sort of a seiz- 
ure. He is in convulsions. The doc- 
tor is with him. I dare say it won’t be 
so very bad.’’ 

The father sprang away from her with 
acry. In one rush he reached the bed- 
side. A doctor was busy applying use- 
less remedies. The child lay gasping 
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and twitching, oppressed beyond endur- 
ance, blue in the face, a terrible sight. 

‘*Good God !”’ said the father, who 
deemed the words an oath. Then he 
turned on the doctor and angrily bade 
him give relief. 

‘*T am doing what I can,’’ said the 
man of medicine briefly. 

‘* But it isn’t enough.”’ 

‘‘Tt is not. Nature must help her- 
self.’’ 

‘* Nature ? 
it?” 

‘* There is no saying. You must not 
cry out like this. Although the child 
is not visibly aware of your presence, 
your agitation is communicating itself 
to him. I must beg of you to leave 
this room.”’ 

‘*But I can do something. Some- 
thing more can be done. Just look 
how the child struggles.”’ 

‘‘T am doing what little there is to 
be done. Yow can do nothing. Well, 
yes—you are a religious man, are you 
not? You can pray.’’ 

‘‘Is there danger?” The man’s 
voice rose sick with apprehension. 

‘*Pray all you can,’’ replied the 
doctor. 

Van Crook fell more than walked 
into the adjoining room. Behind the 
closed door he could hear the gurgling 
and groaning of the child. ‘‘ My boy, 
Thomas,’’ he said,‘‘ my boy, Thomas,”’ 
over and over again. At first he could 
say or think nothing else. As he stood 
at the window, wildly looking out, he 
drove his hands into his trouser’s 
pockets, and there he struck against 
the crumpled bit of paper he had angrily 
thrust out of sight when the pious man 
returned it to him. 

He knew well enough what the little 
lump was his knuckles pressed against. 
The letters arose in front of him and 
wrote themselves large in the sky. 

‘* The blessing of the Lord maketh 
rich, and He addeth no sorrow there- 
unto.” 

The Methodist’s remark -had con- 
veyed no meaning whatever to him. 
Nor did he now attach any significance 
to it. But in his practical mind, it was 


Nature? Will she do 


evident that, if sorrow—a new experi- 
ence—came upon him, something must 
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have gone wrong with the blessing of 
the Lord. 

He had not believed much in the 
sick daughter and the gutter, but now, 
in the light of his own child's illness, 
the fact stood out, painfully glaring. 
His own child ill, in danger; none of 
the children had ever been ill before. 

He wanted to pray, but he found 
that he couldn’t. The words stuck in 
his throat. He was one of those men 
who can only pray by speaking their 
petitions out loud. Something had 
come between him and his prayers. 

His wife was in the next room with 
the doctor, and the child. He could 
hear her. He crept to the door, but 
the doctor thrust him back. ‘‘ There 
is no change,’’ said the doctor. 

‘** Not a little better ?”’ 

** No.” 

He stood alone, in the middle of the 
silent room. And suddenly a great 
conception was borne in upon his mind 
—the possibility of a magnificent com- 
promise, a transaction with the Al- 
mighty, offering at any rate a chance of 
success. From so noble, so generous an 
action—unheard of in the annals of 
commercialism—the Lord could not 
withhold His blessing—that blessing 
which maketh rich, and—behold, He 
addeth no sorrow thereunto. 

A life for a life. Loder’s 
daughter against his dying boy. 

‘*T will do it,’’ he said aloud, ‘‘ Do 
Thou give me my child. It is a con- 
tract. I understand the message. I 
accept it. Loder’s daughter shall live. 
Let my son live too.’’ 

He tottered downstairs to the tele- 
phone, which communicated with the 
local telegraph office. And he sent the 
telegram to Loder. ‘‘ Consider con- 
tract annulled.”’ 

He slipped upstairs again, easy in 
mind. His heart was aglow with the 
munificence of the action he had just 
committed. And he was certain of his 
reward. There should be no sorrow 
mixed up with his wisely earned bless- 
ings. His share of the divine contract 
he had righteously fulfilled 

At the top of the stairs 
met him. ‘‘ The child 
the doctor. . 


invalid 


the doctor 
is dead,’’ said 
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ought to be called Jonah’s 
Gourd,’’ said the new insur- 
ance agent, ‘‘it seems to have 
sprung up in a night.’’ 

‘* Never sprung at all, young 
man.’’ Aunt Rhoda Baskett, landlady 
of the Buckberry Hotel, gazed at her 
latest boarder through her great round 
glasses, like a benevolent owl. ‘‘ It jest 
natchelly gethered itself up and moved 
fifty miles by team. ‘Sides which, it 
saved itself from a washout, and made 
a weddin’.’’ 

‘‘ Hey ?’’ The magazine young man 
came to life suddenly, as he sniffed 
‘‘ material’’ in the air. ‘‘ Won’t you 
tell us about it, Mrs. Baskett? Where 
was the town before ?”’ 

‘* Fifty miles yonder, on Crookneck 
Fork.”’ Aunt Rhoda pushed her 


glasses up over her quilted forehead 
and began to rock ponderously in her 


big splint-seat chair. ‘‘It hadn’ no 
name, only Crookneck, from the crick 
it was on, nor much of anything else, 
‘cept right smart of houses, mostly 
little ones, with big fambleys in ’em. 
And here at Buckberry was the county 
seat with nothin’ whatsomever but a 
plank court house, a log boardin’ house 
without any chinkin’, a postoffice and 
station house and a couple of sloons. 
The Crookneckers was forevermore 
snarlin’ at bein’ so fur from the county 
seat and postoffice—they wasn’t apinin’ 
fer the sloons; leastways they told 
their wives they wasn’t. The women 
folks, they wasn’t so keen to move 
without they could take their truck 
patches along, but the men said shucks, 
what was a few green onions and some 
ole lettuce compared to seein’ the train 
come in every day and bein’ near the 
court house. And so when the men 
folks held a meetin’, every Crooknecker 
voted for movin’ the town over to 
Buckberry, ’ceptin’ Kiah Larkspur. 
Kiah had a little shell of a shanty on 


the aige of the crick, and there he 
‘lowed he was goin’ to stick till she riz 
and washed him further along. 

‘* Kiah was a old bachelder, fifty if he 
was a hour, and he wasn't a bit pretty, 
Kiah wasn’t. His face was wide and 
short and his hair jutted out kind of 
roundin’ like a rim, so’s his head and 
face made you think of a scalloped 
squash. But good-natured, and honest ! 
He was jest like his ma in that, and 
she—I borrowed a cup full of parched 
coffee of her one time, and next mornin’ 
after I’d paid it back here come ole 
Aunt Huldy Larkspur a-bringin’ nine 
grains of coffee back, ’cause she said 
I'd overpaid her that much. She 
counted the grains! She wasn’t livin’, 
time I’m tellin’ about, and Kiah was 
all alone. Kiah wouldn't vote for 
movin’ the town, but he said he didn't 
care shuckins whut the others done, 
only if they moved it, he’d have to ride 
fifty miles every Satiday to ask Lindy 
Batwell if she’d be Lindy Larkspur, 
cause they knew well, he said, that it 
was his custom to ask Lindy that every 
Satiday, and he shouldn’t give it up. 

‘*Lindy Batwell, she must a-been 
somers about thirty-eight. She’d been 
riz by her brother, Bud Batwell, and 
his wife Manthy, bein’ they was the 
only kin Lindy had. I reckon they 
meant to do well by the girl, but some- 
how they didn’t. Work was the idle 
they set up on a halter and fell down 
and wushiped; and Lindy had to 
wuship it too, whether or no. They 
couldn’t do enough work daytimes, 
them two ; ’peared like one of ’em blew 
out the lamp at night while ’tother was 
strikin’ a match to light it for mornin’ ; 
and Manthy, she’d make brag that her 
and Lindy’d been up and got breakfast 
over and the house slicked up and beena 
knittin’ a good hour before daylight. 
Manthy was that kind of a woman 
that don’t seem to need sleep any more’n 
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a chiny cat does, and I ain’t a doubt in 
the world she could bat her eyes a 
couple of times and call it a night’s 
sleep. But Lindy, she wasn’t that-a- 
way; she couldn't help dozing a little 
scrap over her knittin’ or her carpet 
rags or the dishes, whenever Manthy’s 
sharp voice let up a minute, and she 
told me she jest natchelly drapped 
asleep once when she was a-milkin’ and 
fell under the cow. That woke her up, 
but she said the cow was a-stannin’ 
there a-chewing her cud and smilin’. 
Lindy couldn’t have her way or say in 
nothin’. Every man and woman in 
Crookneck felt pizen mad at Bud and 
Manthy, but what could the’ do? 
Them two bein’ so much the oldest 
never ‘peared to know Lindy was more 
than sixteen, and she never went aginst 
‘em; she wasn’t that kind of a woman ; 
you could see it in her looks, and I 
reckon she couldn't help her- 
self. Plain, Lindy was, too, 
but she didn’t mean any harm 
by it, for she was so tender- 
hearted she’d go round every 
evenin’ with a broom and res- 
cue the lightening bugs that’d 
got into spider webs, and al- 
ways pulled the chimleys off 
the lamps to get out the June 
bugs that flopped in the top 
of ‘em. 

‘*She was tall 
Lindy was, and her furred 
was too high—kind of round 
at the top like a bowl—and 
she was freckled, and her 
chin slanted back a teenty bit. 
Her eyes was like a yellow- 
brown leaf deep down in a 
clear pool in autumn time, 
and when she wasn’t too 
sleepy to laugh and talk, 
you'd be plum surprised at 
the dimple that danced at 
you all of a suddent in one 
freckly cheek and kep’ dis- 
appearin’ and coming back 
till you’d get watchin’ for it. 
She never got time to slick 
up her hair but once a day— 
reddy-brown hair it was— 
and it used to slip down the 
back of her head, and the 
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short tags curled up and come down 
over the corners of her furred, and the 
scoldin’ locks quirled all up round the 
back of her neck. 

‘*Bud and Manthy Batwell hadn't no 
notion in the world that Lindy should 
ever marry—she was too good and useful 
to ‘em; fact, they’d run off every beau 
the girl’d ever had, long ago, all 'ceptin’ 
Kiah Larkspur; they couldn’t skeer ner 
shoo ner run him off no more than they 
could a big boulder on the mountain 
side. So Kiah, every Satiday after- 
noon’d slick up, and shine up his shoes 
and try to get his hair to lay down flat 
so’s he wouldn’t look so much like a 
squash, but it wouldn’t; and he’d go 
polin’ over to Batwell’s and try and 
ketch Lindy alone if he could. Sati- 
days Manthy’d be cleanin’ house, and 
Lindy a-cookin’ fer Sunday, and Kiah’d 


get a minute or two maybe, and he’d 
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“Lindy Batwell, will you be Lindy Larkspur ?” 
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always 
straight in front of 
her with his hand on 
his heart, or least 
ways where he 
thought his heart 
was, and he’d say :— 

‘**Tindy Batwell, 
will you be Lindy 
Larkspur?’ 

‘« And Lindy, she’d 
be a-rollin’ piedough, 
or fryin’ crulls, and 
she’d stop a minute 
and say, ‘I dassent, 
Kiah,’ and by that 
time Manthy’d nose 
it out that Kiah was 
there, and in she'd 
go a-flyin’ with her 
sharp elbows and 
nose and tongue and 
keep a-clatterin’ and 
a-clackin’ about, 
long as Kiah stayed. 

‘“'That’s whut’d | ow 
been goin’ on every y 
Satiday for ten years, 
and all Crookneck 
knew well Kiah was wastin’ shoe 
leather runnin’ there, unlessen Lindy 
could get some sense into her head; but 
I reckon the pore girl was always too 
sleepy to think real good; her brain 
couldn't a-worked jest right betwixt 
stayin’ up late and gettin’ up early and 
workin’ like a beaver eighteen hours at 
aclip. I know she told me once if she 
could have jest one wish in the world 
it'd be that she could sleep three weeks 
hand runnin’. 

‘“The Batwells, Bud and Manthy, was 
right well tickled to have Kiah stay on 
at Crookneck andthem goto Buckberry, 
cause they thought it wouldn't be so 
easy for him to come pesterin’ after 
Lindy fifty miles, and Bud he voted loud 
for movin’. 

** Most of the Crookneck houses was 
portable and could be took by team, and 
whut wasn't was log and wouldn’t be 
much loss to leave, so it didn’t take 
long for the town to pick itself up and 
start over to Buckberry, everything be- 
ingarranged. Me,I hadn’tnothing much 
to move, only a couple of piller slips of 
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. dried fruit or so, be- 
ing I was to tend to 
the new hotel Squire 
Hitchins was goin’ to 
start at Buckberry, 
and have everything 
jj, bran new, out and 
!/ out. So brother Phi- 
letus come over from 
Sandy Gap after me 
with a two-seat bug- 
gy and oilskin hat of 
his’n against therain. 

‘*Bud and Manthy 
Batwell they had sich 
a lot of truck and 
plunder they couldn't 
hardly squeege it all 
into their wagon, 
so Lindy come over 
with the clock 
under her arm and a 
basket of lamp chim- 
leys, to go with Phile 
and I. 

““It was a_ sour, 
mean lookin’ morn- 
in’; it'd been rainin’ 
and rainin’ up north 
of us, and Crookneck Fork was riz con- 
sidable a-ready. ‘The east was a dark, 
streaky red and the sky put me in mind 
of a rainy wash day with a lot of wet 
close hangin’ about. You could smell 
a wetness in the air. Me and Lindy 
felt as dismal as terrapins, but brother 
Phile,—he’s a Methodis’ preacher—and 
he kep’ jokin’ and tryin’ to cheer us, 
but we wouldn't cheer, so at last he 
gave it up and settled down to singin’: 

‘**Keep your lamps trimmed and a- 
burnin’,’ over and over, till I told him 
I wished he’d quit, he made me think 
of the end of the world. And Lindy 
said she wasn’t a-carin’ if it was the 
end of the world, she was so mizzable 
and sleepy, she’d get a good sleep, she 
reckoned. 

‘* The whole bunch of Crookneckers 
expected nothin’ but to be soaked out 
of camp that night, but still, mornin’ 
come and we got started on again and 
the rain hadn't caught us up yet, but 
*peared like it was a-runnin’ after us. 
Jerry Springer, he’d stayed behind to 
gether up some of his ma’s garden truck 
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in a basket, and being he was a-horse- 
back, he come lopin’ along and caught 
us, and he said it was rainin’ blue 
buckets full at Crookneck when he 
left, and the crick had riz and riz clean 
up over Kiah Larkspur’s shanty and 
washed it loose and swep’ it end over end 
down the crick and Kiah in it. Howhe 
knew Kiah was in it was ’cause he'd jest 
been in to borrow an umberill and 
Kiah was havin’ a snack of cold baked 
beans ; Jerry eat some too, and Kiah 
said he was goin’ to take a nap, right 
after he took a smoke, seein’ it was sich 
arainy day. After Jerry’d left a bit, it 
kind of ketched his mind that the 
water’d been mighty high jist as he was 
a-leavin’, so back he starts to warn 
Kiah, before he'd even got out of sight 
of the shanty, and behold you, before 
he gets closte enough to holler to him, 
the crick come a-bellerin’ and swirlin’ 
down in a great bunch, and snatched up 
Kiah’s house like a chip. 

‘Jerry bawled the whole story right 
out where everybody could hear, like a 
loon, and there sat Lindy with her face 
so white her freckles looked like they'd 
been cut out of brown woosted and 
gummed on separate. And us never 
suspicionin’ before that she felt any dif- 
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ferent about Kiah from what a paste- 
board girl would have. And after Phile 
and me had soothed her up and she got 
natchel lookin’ again, I couldn’t fer the 
life of me help but feel aggravated at 
her—a-lovin’ Kiah all them years and 
a-lettin’ the Batwells cowardize her till 
nobody know she had any more senti- 
ment in her than a rag doll. I had 
right smart of a talk with her, too, us 
two settin’ in the back seat and Phile 
singin’ likea gale in front, and I reckon 
I got it into her head after a while, that 
God didn’t mean any human bein’ to be 
a slave to any other one, let alonea 
pair like Bud and Manthy. I said: 
‘You might as well be a shuttle and 
done with it, if you let other folks spin 
you back and forth and weave all their 
webs with you, and twist up your soul 
into a wad to wind their yarn onto,’ I 
says, ‘didn’t God give you your own 
soul and your own self to make the best 
out of, and not to let somebody else 
throw ’em about like a dish rag ?’ 

‘* And Lindy said, yes, she seen jist 
what a no-account bunch of cotton 
battin’ she’d been, but it was too late 
now to do her any good, for Kiah was 
most likely floatin’ round in the Gulf 
of Mexico by then. But I said to her, 
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she shouldn’t be a bunch of cotton bat- 
tin’ no longer, Kiah or no Kiah. And 
I ain’t shore but I was thinkin’ right 
then, that if Kiah was drowned, why 
shouldn’t brother Phile—a pore widower 
man with three 

children—have sich / 
a nice good wom- Off she 
an as Lindy for s¢oots with 


miles short of Buck- No 
berry the rain took WY 
us ; first a littledriz- 
zly mizzly sprinkle, 
then a right smart 
hard come-down, 
and a fractious wind 
come upand twisted 
the rain all about 
from every direc- 
tion, so’s you 
couldn’t shed it off 
with umberills nor 
nothin’. Brother 
Phile drove along 
lickety-clip for / 
shelter, but we was 
pretty tollable wet 
time we got to 
Buckberry, and 
time they all got 
there, looked like 
sich a lot of us, all the shelter in 
town wouldn’t hardly go around. The 
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—was runnin’ over and so was the 
sloons and the court house and the sta- 
tion house and whut few houses the’ 
was in town; and as for the grocery 
and postoffice, it was cram-jam. The 
Batwells and me and Phile and some 
more was there. Everybody jawed and 
quarled, and eat snacks out of their 
baskets, or bread and cheese out of the 
grocery, for three mortal hours--off 
and on. Then the rain held up and the 
men all “lowed it was time to go see 
about getting some sort o’ shacks rigged 
up for the night. Bud Batwell yelled 
out to Manthy and Lindy to come along 
if they was a-comin’, and off they poled. 
Brother Phile said me and him would 
wait awhile in the store, and then 
if the rain held off we'd make a 
try for Sandy Gap and get to 
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his house. That’s where I was goin’ 
to wait till Squire Hitchins got his hotel 
ready. Seems like things always does go 
crooked-y on a bad day. The rain held 
off jist as long as we stayed in that old 
postoffice, and 
straight the next 
minute after we’d 
jumped in the bug- 
gy, here it come 
again with a con- 
trary, stubborn 
kind of air, like as 
if it'd made up its 
mind to soak every 
rag we had if it 
never done another 
lick. And of all the 
old sticky red clay 
gullies! We mired 
before we got clean 
outside of Buck- 
berry. It was 
right alongside of 
the blacksmith 
shop, a little squat- 
ty place like a frog- 
stool. 

‘“*Took,’ says 
brother Phile, 
‘ yonder’s Lindy.’ 

‘*He pinted to 
the shop. It hada 
kind of little dab of a porch outside, 
and there sat Lindy soppin’ wet, for the 
rain come a-beatin’ in every which-a- 
way, and she was a-cryin’ till you’d 
thought she wanted to get a little wet- 
ter than whutshe was. We hollered to 
her to come over and get in the buggy, 
and she come dragglin’ through the mud 
a-holding onto the clock and the basket 
of chimleys. Bud he’d went over to 
the sloon with the other men and left 
Manthy and Lindy at the blacksmith 
shop—and there he was like to camp the 
rest of the day and night too, from whut 
I remembered of his ways. Lindy 
told us her and Manthy was afraid to 
set inside the shop, ’cause there was a 
kickin’ horse in there the smith was 
shoein’, and they sat on the porch till 
it come on to rain again. While they 
was a-quanderin’ whut to do next, long 
come Uncle Josh Pickerel in a sulky, 
and seen ’em, and he ’lowed he could 
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squeege one of ’em into the sulky long 
side of him and pack her out to Aunt 
Betty Pickerel’s, and at that up hops 
Mrs. Manthy and tells Lindy to wait for 
Bud, and off she scoots with Uncle 
Josh, slick as a whistle, and leaves Lindy 
to soak in the rain, never knowin’ 
where to go ner which way toturn. So 
it was mighty well Phile and me found 
her. 

‘Soon after we'd gathered Lindy in 
the rain come drivin’ like fury broke 
loose, and fast as we got out of one 
gully we mired in another, till I felt 
like having a duck fit. 

‘** We'd just got a little piece away 
from Buckberry when Lindy give a sud- 
den screech like a Patchy Indian and 
joggled my elbow scandalous. 

‘** Looky, Aunt Rhody,’ says she, 
pintin’ ahead. 

‘** Whut?’ I says, a little crabbedy, 
I was so wet and mizzable. 

‘**Tf it ain’t Kiah’s cabin, whut is 
it ?’ 

‘*T reckon there wasn’t no part of the 
county that you wouldn’t find Crook- 
neck Fork a-crossing’ or windin’ about. 
It doubled and twisted itself worse than 
a snarl of yarn, and we’d come out on 
it where it curled round and come up 
nearest to Buckberry ; and right on the 
aige, perkin’ up sassy as Cuffy, was a 
little cabin as like Kiah Larkspur’s as 
one black-eyed pea is like the next— 
even to the chimley, shaped sort of like 
a goose’s neck, and painted light pink. 
And while we was a-stretchin’ our 
necks like three geese, or two anda gan- 
der, at it, the door pops open and out 
steps a man with a short, round face 
like a scalloped squash, and hails us. 

‘© * Don’t you wish you was I ?’ says 
he; ‘come in and have a snack.’ 

‘* And out he come polin’ through the 
rain, all of a broad grin. 

‘«* Kiah Larkspur,’ says I, ‘air you 
a live man ?’ 

‘«* Never ‘liver,’ says he. ‘I beat 
youall to Buckberry, and shore as the 
rain’s a-fallin’ it’s Satiday, and here I 
am to ask Lindy Batwell if she’ll be 
Lindy Larkspur ?’ 

‘<* And you didn’t get drownded ?’ 

‘©* Not me,’ says he; ‘the freshet 
washed me and the shanty down stream 


slick as a peeled onion, but we hung 
together ; the cabin’s built like a rub- 
ber ball, but if we hadn’t tangled our- 
selves up in a mess of trees and rubbage 
that headed us off, and some fellers 
come along and all of us worked like 
tinkers, we’d been way down the river 
by now. I never ’spected old Crook- 
neck to act so pizen mean. But you all 
light out and come in. The storm’s 
quit up at the head of Crookneck, so’s 
it'll be a-fallin’ quick, and I reckon the 
shanty can’t wash loose again ; we fast- 
ened it here good and stout, after we’d 
hammered it tight together. Run in, 
ladies, quick as you can, anddry. I've 
been cookin’ in the sittin’ room and jist 
tacked the kitchen on most any way 
durin’ the rain, and I'll help brother Bar- 
tles put the nag in where he kin be eatin’ 
some oats, then I’ll dish the beans.’ 

‘‘TIf ever three drownded wretches 
was glad to get into a dry room with a 
sizzling cook-stove and the loveliest 
smell of baked beans and bacon and 
corn pone and coffee flying round it was 
Phile and Lindyand me. Wecouldn’t. 
been wetter if we’d been? put to soak a 
week. Lindy’s hair was sticking tight 
to her head, and the brim of her hat had 
got as limp as a batter cake and flipped 
and flopped down over her eyes. She 
had a little blue woosted cape on and it’d 
run, and the blue was streakin’ her 
hands and dress scandalous, and her 
shoes went ‘squinch, squinch’ when 
she walked, they was so soppin’ wet. 
But them brown eyes of hers—there was 
a clear gold light way down in ’em, jist 
like a topaz. And Kiah, he was so 
tickled he kind of shed light round him 
while he was rustlin’ up the fire and 
dishin’ the vittles, like as if he wasa 
great round sun. 

‘* After we’d had our meal of vittles 
and was settin’ round the stove enjoyin’ 
ourselves, Kiah he says to me :— 

‘* * Aunt Rhody, I’m a great feller fer 
follerin’ rules. For better than ten 
years I haven’t skipped a Satiday with- 
out askin’ Lindy Batwell if she’ll be 
Lindy Larkspur, and so I hope you'll 
excuse me if I ask her now.’ And 
with that, he turns square to Lindy, 
and says he, ‘ Lindy Batwell, will you 
be Lindy Larkspur ?’ 
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‘*T was setting close the other side of 
Lindy, and I give her a little hunch 
with my elbow, and I whispers to her: 
‘Don't be cotton battin’, Lindy.’ 

‘* And Lindy, she looked hard at the 
stove a few minutes, and says she, 
straight out: ‘ Yes, I will, Kiah.’ 

‘“*Well done!’ 
shouts Kiah, 
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‘em right there in front of the cook 
stove, with the teakittle bilin’ like fun 
and the big pan of beans settin’ on the 
hearth ; but law, who’ cared for that ? 
I never was at a weddin’ I enjoyed half 
as well, and brother Phile was most as 
tickled as the balance of us. 

‘‘The rain 
slacked up after 





jumpin’ up and | 
grabbin’ all our 
hands and shakin’ 
‘em hearty, beam- 
in’ more like a 
great sun than 


that, and jist at 
sundown a streak 
of yallow gold 
run all along 
the west, so me 
and Phile set out 








ever. Then he sits 
down by Lindy 
and puts his arm 
square round her, 
and says he: ‘ Lin- 
dy, we've wasted + 
upwards of ten ARUN A 
years; let’s don’t | | ki 
waste another min- , 
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for Sandy Gap, 
and left Kiah and 








Lindy a-beamin’ 
on the doorstep. 

‘« They say Bud 
Batwell got drunk 
in the sloon that 
night,and Manthy 
stayed at Aunt 





ute, nor a second. 
Here's brother 
-Philetus Bartles, 
and bein’ a Meth- 
odis’ preacher I 
know heneeds that 
twenty I’ve got 
salted away in the 
blue coffee pot for 
this very ‘casion; 
here’s Aunt Rho- 
dy for a witness ; 
here’s you and me. 
And Bud and 
Manthy’ll be atter you soon’s the rain 
clears. Lindy, will you be Lindy 
Larkspur right now ?’ 
‘* And says Lindy, just like she done 
before :— 
‘** Ves, I will, Kiah.’ 
‘* Brother Phile stood up and married 


Mild as a spring lamb. 


Pickerel’s, so's 
they didn’t know 
a thing of what'd 
5, happened tell next 
day; then they 
had duck spasms, 
specially Manthy. 
She went to 
Kiah’s, bilin’ mad 
and he wouldn't 
let her in, but 
she rared round 
and tried to brow- 
beat Lindy into 
leavin’ Kiah whether or no. Last thing 
she done was to bawl out: ‘ You Lindy 
Batwell, you come straight home with 
me.’ And Lindy looked out of the window 
as mild as a spring lamb, and says :— 
‘**] dassent. I’m Lindy Larkspur 





JOHN DREW 


By FREDERICK S, HOPPIN, Jr. 


With portrait of John Drew drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 


and printed as frontispiece to this magazine 


OHN DREW is an excellent 
example of the force of tra- 
dition and environment in 
shaping a man for a profes- 
sion, indeed, of compelling 
him to adopt it. The three 
generations of his family im- 
mediately before him were 

either actors or closely identified with 
the stage. He himself was brought up 
in Philadelphia while his mother, Mrs. 
John Drew, was the manager there of the 
Arch Street Theater. In her memoirs 
Mrs. Drew disclaims any credit for her 
son’s success. ‘‘I look on him,’’ she 
says, ‘‘ with considerable pride, not per- 
sonal, for I had nothing to do with his 
professional advancement. He came to 
Daly’s ‘Theater when twenty-one 
and was there under a much more 
energetic and capable manager than 
myself.’’ Still, her son’s constant 
companionship with her and the pro- 
fessional atmosphere that surrounded 
his early life, had undoubtedly an im- 
mense influence in stimulating and 
forming the boy’s theatrical ambitions. 

Mr. Drew was born in 1853, in Phil- 
adelphia, and went to school there dur- 
ing all his boyhood. His first public 
appearance was in 1873, as Plumper in 
‘* As Cool as a Cucumber,’’ at the Arch 
Street Theater, and for the next two 
years he played a variety of small light 
parts in thatstock company. Augustin 
Daly saw him there playing A//red 
Steel in ‘‘Women of To-day,’ and 
shortly afterwards engaged him for the 
light parts of Bob Ruggles in ‘‘ The 
Big Bonanza.’ This part he played in 
New York in 1875 for his first appear- 
ance in that city. He followed it up by 
acting there in a number of other plays 
of the same kind. His first Shakes- 
perean role was Xosencrantz in 
‘* Hamlet,’’ which he played in Edwin 
Booth’s company during a short en- 
gagement when Booth leased Daly’s 


Theater. After that he toured with 
Fanny Davenport in ‘‘ As You Like 
It,’’ and later with Frederick Warde and 
Maurice Barrymore in ‘‘ Diplomacy.”’ 
It was during this period of his career 
that the coolness and self-control which 
have always been two of his most 
marked qualities, both off and on the 
stage, stood him in good stead on acer- 
tain important occasion. It happened 
that Drew for some reason or other 
learned how to take and send messages 
on the telegraph ticker. Harry Vernon, 
a friend of his, and a skilled telegraph 
operator himself, was working at that 
time in the office of a certain manager 
who was negotiating with Drew. When 
the talk between the actor and the man- 
ager worked round to the question 
of terms Drew hesitated to stand out for 
what he wanted. 
made an offer. 


Finally the manager 
The actor was on the 
point of acceptance when the ticker be- 
gan tosound. Vernon was the operator. 


‘‘Drew, Drew, Drew,’’ it 
‘* Listen, listen. Hold off terms a 
minute. Ask for ten more. He said 
he'd give it before you came in.’’ 

With a calm and impassive expres- 
sion of deliberate consideration, Drew 
looked thoughtfully atthe manager while 
he rapped with a pencil on the desk the 
dots and dashes which were good Morse 
for ‘‘ Vernon, are you sure ?”’ 

‘* Sure,’’ came the clicks. 

Then Drew spoke and got his price. 

In 1879, when Augustin Daly founded 
his new theater in New York he invited 
John Drew to become the leading 
comedian in his company, a position 
which he held until 1892. This was the 
most important and valuable part of Mr. 
Drew’s theatrical training No man 
could have acted in the great variety 
of plays, both classical and modern, 
which were produced at Daly’s The- 
ater, without at least gaining a technica] 
excellence and finish in matters of de- 


ticked. 
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tail that it would be difficult to learn 
anywhere at this present time. Not 
only did Mr. Drew act there in 
Shakesperean plays:—‘‘ As You Like 
It,’’ ‘‘ Mid Summer Night’s,Dream,’’ 
‘* Love’s Labor Lost,’’ ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew’’ and ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ but also in many old standard 
comedies like ‘‘ School for Scandal,’’ 
‘‘The Country Girl’’ and ‘‘The In- 
constant.”’ Besides, there were the 
numberless adaptations Daly made from 
German plays, varying from comedy to 
farce, and in all of these pieces Mr. 
Drew played the leading comedian part. 
It was not until 1892 that he accepted 
Mr. Frohman’s offer to star in ‘‘ The 
Masked Ball,’’ with Miss Maude Adams 
as his leading lady. 

Those years of training under Mr. 
Daly are largely responsible for the ease, 
the perfection of detail and the finish of 
Mr. Drew’s work, for those qualities 
indeed from which the greater part of 
his popularity springs at the present 
day. Since he has been under Mr. 
Frohman’s management he has ap- 
peared nearly every year in a fresh play, 
all of them cut on about the same lines 
the lines practically of the star's 
strong points— gentlemanly comedies of 
no lasting interest, of which ‘‘ The 
Mummy and the Humming Bird’’ is 
the latest success. 

While Mr. Drew was with Daly his 
greatest hit in the classical plays was Pe- 
truchwo in ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.’’ His 
playing of this character was so excellent 
in every way that it has become almost 
a tradition of the American stage, and 
seemed at the time to promise a career 
of achievement which has never been 
realized. It is a far cry from Petruchio 
to ‘‘The Mummy and the Humming 
Bird,’’ and there seems but little chance 
of Mr. Drew’s progressing backwards 
to any work of that character again. 
He has struck an unmistakably popular 
note as a well-dressed first walking gen- 
tleman hero, and it is not likely that the 
public or his managers will ever give 
him a chance to do any other kind of 
work. The technical experience and 
training which he got in the earlier years 
of his career makes it possible for him 
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to act these lighter and more uninterest- 
ing parts with a smoothness and finish 
that keep him in the front rank of the 
theatrical stars of the present time, and 
make these latter years of less strenuous 
work profitably popular. 

Mr. Drew is conscious enough of his 
own shortcomings to appreciate with 
his characteristic dry sense of humor 
the fun that is sometimes made of them. 
Not long ago, while one of his most 
popular plays wasrunningin New York, 
he went to a vaudeville show in which 
the chief part of the performance was 
a burlesque of the play and of himself. 
The take-off was done to the life, and 
after the show was over Mr. Drew was 
asked what he thought of the burlesque 
and especially of the chief burlesquer. 

‘* Well,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘ there is no 
doubt about it, one of us is pretty bad.’’ 

Mr. Drew has been called our best 
‘*frock coat’’ actor, but he is really a 
good deal more than that. If his per- 
sonality grows less plastic, his art every 
year less rounded and more conven- 
tional, if every season he is more dis- 
tinctly John Drew, it is because the 
public likes him as he is. The only 
time in recent years he attempted to 
branch off from the kind of play with 
which he has so closely identified him- 
self was when he tried to fall in with the 
fad of the moment, and act, in a dram- 
atized historical novel, Azchard Car- 
vel, ‘The result of that experiment has 
fixed him more firmly than ever in that 
sort of work that brought him success 
before. 

Although Mr. Drew’s gifts and train- 
ing perhaps fitted him for finer creative 
work than he has had a chance to do 
since he left Daly’s Company, and for 
the acting of greater parts than the 
slight ones he has often played so 
gracefully and so skilfully, yet in 
these more ephemeral parts he has cre- 
ated a tradition and type of first walk- 
ing gentleman that will be long and de- 
servedly remembered on our stage. His 
position in his profession is and has been 
for some years past clearly and definitely 
defined. It is not likely that the future 
will show any great change in it, either 
for better or for worse. 








THE TOBACCO WAR 


By EARL MAYO 


Fi T is said of Mr. James B. 
w ) Duke, the head of the prin- 
“a cipal companies composing 
what is generally known as 
the Tobacco Trust, that some 
years ago, in company with two or 
three friends, he was traveling through 
Virginia on his way to his old home at 
Durham. ‘The train passed a huge cir- 
cular storage tank of the Standard Oil 
Company, and Mr. Duke, happening to 
glance out of the window, caught sight 
of it. ‘Turning to his friends and wav- 
ing his hand toward the tank he said :— 
‘“That’s what I’m going to do with 
the tobacco business before I get 
through.” 
Whether or not this story is true there 


is no doubt that Mr. Duke in large 
measure has accomplished inthe tobacco 


business what Mr. Rockefeller accom- 
plished in oil. And there is every in- 
dication that his work is not yet fin- 
ished. 

There are hundreds of so-called trusts 
in the United States, but there is not 
one—with the exception of the Standard 
Oil—that exercises a control so decisive 
over almost every branch of the in- 
dustry in which it is engaged as does 
the Tobacco Trust. And this situa- 
tion, it must be borne in mind, has 
been brought about in an old and long- 
established business, within the space 
of the past dozen years. Mr. Duke's 
achievement must be ranked as more 
difficult than Mr.'Rockefeller’s 
in that the latter dealt with a 
new industry, taking it from 
its very inception, while the 
former has had to meet and 
overpower old and firmly es- 
tablished competitors and has 


had to make war from the very begin- 
ning of his career as a trust magnate. 

The first connection of the house of 
Duke with the tobacco industry was a 
very humble one. In this respect it 
was something like Mr. Rockefeller’s 
two barrel refinery which was the 
nucleus of the greatest industrial or- 
ganization in the world. The building 
in which the firm of W. Duke Sons & 
Co. began its career in 1865, and which 
may be regarded as the cradle of the 
tobacco trust, was a dilapidated cabin. 
All its operations were carried on by 
the elder Duke and his sons. ‘‘ Buck”’ 
Duke, as he was known to his ac- 
quaintances, now the head of the dozen 
companies that make up the trust, was 
the salesman of the house. 

Young ‘‘ Buck’’ Duke was able to 
carry his firm’s output in a hand-bag 
at first, but his energetic work soon 
gave a great impetus to the business. 
It was a time of wonderful expansion in 
the cigarette industry. Down to the 
time of the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, in 1876, the domestic 
cigarette business had been comparative- 
lysmall, butthe displays made by Ameri- 
can manufacturers at that time gave a 
tremendous impetus to the trade. In 
1877 the production of American cigar- 
ettes was almost double what it had been 
the previous year. By 1880 it had 
multiplied nearly six times in five years 
and was thirty times as great as it had 

been ten years before. By 
1885 the business had doubled 
again and it once more doubled 
in the following half-decade, 
making the total output over 
two billion in 1890. Rarely 
indeed has an industry pro- 
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gressed by such leaps and bounds. 

In this great development the firm of 
W. DukeSons& Co. had its share. From 
being the smallest of the manufacturers 
of cigarettes it had come to rank among 
the five big firms in the business. The 
others were Allen & Ginter, The Kinney 
Tobacco Co., Goodwin & Co., and W. 
S. Kimball & Co. Although the busi- 
ness had expanded so remarkably, com- 
petition in it was acute. As the amount 
of business that a firm could secure de- 
pended upon the extent to which its 
brands were known and the favor in 
which they were held, the possession 
of a popular brand was the most valu- 
able asset that a house could have, and 
it was necessary to keep its claims con- 
stantly before the public. 

The Dukes were especially aggressive 
in this direction. Lavish advertising 
has always been a favorite weapon with 
the head of the trust. Not only the or- 
dinary methods of billboard and news- 
paper advertising were employed, but 
the giving of coupons and pictures was 
adopted and the favor of the retailer 
and his customers was cultivated in 
every possible way. The pace set by 
one firm had to be met by its competi- 
tors if they wished to retain their share 
in the business. Thus the rivalry be- 
came steadily more keen and the ad- 
vertising accounts of the various firms 
ran up into the millions and cut off a 
large proportion of the returns that 
otherwise might have figured as profits. 
At one time the competition had reached 
a point where a coupon, a colored re- 
production of a photograph and a card 
bearing a representation of a flag, done 
in colors, wereall given away with a five- 
cent box of cigarettes. 

This was the situation in 1890 when 
Mr. Duke, imbued with the idea that 
enormous savings could be effected by 
substituting combined action for this 
cut-throat competition, broached the 
suggestion to the other leaders. The 
keystone of the plan was liberal treat- 
ment for everybody concerned, the logic 
of which has appealed to many another 
individual manufacturer in other lines. 
The result of this movement was the 
formation of the American Tobacco 
Company, which included these five 
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firms, controlling between them the 
bulk of the cigarette business of the 
country. This was the first and most 
important step in the formation of the 
present Tobacco Trust. 

Some years later, in the course of a 
State inquiry into the affairs of the 
trust, Mr. Duke revealed some of the 
details of the formation of this organi- 
zation. He testified that the Duke and 
Allen & Ginter concerns received each 
$7,497,000 of American Tobacco stock 
in payment for their business. The 
Kinney Company received $4,998,000, 
and the others $2,499,000 each. ‘The 
various companies each guaranteed to 
the combination a certain amount of 
‘live assets’’ which aggregated $5,000,- 
ooo. The remainder of the capitaliza- 
tion, amounting to about $20,000,000, 
was paid over to them for good will. 
This was indeed liberal treatment, but 
the economies resulting from the com- 
bination and from doing away with 
the necessity of fighting one another 
were such as to make the investment in 
its stock a satisfactory one. 

Although the formation of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company marked the con- 
clusion of peace in the cigarette busi- 
ness, except for the guerrilla warfare of 
a few small independents, the result was 
by no means entire tranquility in the 
tobacco trade. Mr. Duke was soon 
plunged in another struggle in another 
branch of the tobacco business. 

Along with its cigarette interests the 
American Tobacco Company had ac- 
quired a certain amount of business in 
smoking tobacco, especially from the 
Duke and Kimball companies, which 
had several popular brands on the mar- 
ket. The American Tobacco Company 
thus found itself competing with the 
manufacturers of pipe tobacco and Mr. 
Duke next turned his attention to bring- 
ing these firms and. also the manufac- 
turers of plug tobacco into line. 

Two of the largest of these concerns 
were the P. Lorillard Company and 
Liggett & Myers, of St. Louis, the lat- 
ter said to be then the largest tobacco 
manufacturers in the world. These two 
firms did not take kindly to the argu- 
ments advanced by Mr. Duke, and he 
thereupon proceeded to apply a course 


The Tobacco War. 


of treatment designed to change their 
opinion of the advantages of industrial 
combination. 

The campaign that followed was one 
of the most remarkable in recent busi- 
ness history, and it was waged on the 
part of the American Tobacco Company 
with Mr. Duke’s favorite weapon, lav- 
ish advertising. The guns of the op- 
posing forces were rival brands and 
these brands were pushed in every pos- 
sible way with the jobbers, the retailers 
and the consumers. A single example 
will illustrate the scale on which the en- 
gagements were fought. 

The American Tobacco Company 
brought out a brand of plug called 
‘* Battle-Ax.’’ The very mention of 
the name will probably recall to readers 
the time when the name stared at one 
from every dead wall and fence, when 
the tags that accompanied it were col- 
lected by users of the weed and their 
young friends for the sake of the prizes 
that they brought, and when the deal- 
ers (to whom prizes also were offered) 
were eager to introduce it to their cus- 
tomers. 

The pace was a hot one and it was 
set by Mr. Duke and his associates. 
Money was poured out in rivers, 
and even with the enormous sale devel- 
oped by advertising there was a heavy 
deficit, but this did not trouble Mr. 
Duke. He was fighting not only for 
trade but for trade supremacy, and he 
knew that the bill would be settled 
later on. 

A man prominently connected with 
the tobacco business is my authority for 
the statement that Mr. Duke said to 
him :— 

‘“We sank $4,000,000 in making 
‘ Battle-Ax’ known and getting it es- 
tablished, but since then we have made 
$12,000,000 from it.’’ 

The influence which the popularity of 
an established brand exerts is well illus- 
trated by an incident which occurred 
during the progress of this campaign. 

At the time when the contest was at 
its height there were on the market two 
rival brands of ‘‘ long-cut,’’ one owned 
by the American Tobacco Company, 
and called ‘‘ Honest,’”’ the other the 
‘*Red Cross’’ of the Lorillards. These 
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two brands fought each other all over 
the country. In certain sections, how- 
ever, ‘‘Red Cross’’ was so firmly en- 
trenched that it seemed almost impossi- 
ble for ‘‘ Honest”’ to secure a foothold. 
This was notably the case in New Or- 
leans, ‘‘ Red Cross’’ being in great favor 
with the negro tobacco chewers there. 

At that time it was customary in the 
tobacco business to make the same brand 
of varying strength to suit the demands 
of different markets. For instance, the 
** Red Cross’’ sold in New York was a 
lighter and milder quality than the 
** Red Cross’’ sold in New Orleans, the 
heavier and darker kind being demanded 
by the Southern market. 

When several months had gone by 
and the effort to make ‘‘ Honest ’’ long- 
cut popular in New Orleans had proved 
unavailing, a mistake was made by 
which a large quantity of the lighter 
stock of ‘‘ Red Cross ’’ prepared for the 
New York market was shipped to New 
Orleans, and the shops there were 
stocked with it. As soon as the con- 
sumer inserted his jaws in a specimen 
of the new supply of his favorite brand, 
however, he realized that it was differ- 
ent and less satisfactory than his previ- 
ous purchases. 

At the same time a supply of ‘‘ Hon- 
est’’ which had been made especially 
heavy for the New Orleans market was 
put into the shops and almost immedi- 
ately the sale of ‘‘ Red Cross’’ began to 
fall off while ‘‘ Honest ’’ went to the 
front. 

The fight continued with unabated 
vigor until 1898. The great firm of 
Liggett & Myers, as well as some of the 
smaller manufacturers, had declared that 
they never would sell out to ‘‘ the trust,” 
but in 1898 this establishment, together 
with the Blackwell’s Durham Company 
and the National Cigarette and Tobacco 
Company, was sold to the Union Tobac- 
co Company, the capital of which was 
$10,000,000. 

It was the general impression at the 
time that the Union Tobacco Company 
was formed to fight the American, but 
about six months after the consumma- 
tion of this deal the American Tobacco 
Company took over the business of the 
Union Tobacco Company—and Mr. 














The original factory of W.S. Duke Sons & Co., established ot Durham, N. C., in 1865. J. B. Duke, the present 
head of the Tobacco Trust, was selling agent for the firm and practically ail the 
work at the factory was done by his father and brothers. 


Duke was president of the American. 
Soon after this event a number of large 
independent houses were taken into the 
combination, the constituency of the 
two branches remaining practically un- 
changed since that time. The business 
of each of the companies is specialized 
to a degree, the American handling the 
cigarette business and the Continental 
the plug branch of the trade, but both 
companies have a share in the trade in 
pipe tobacco. A subsidiary concern, 
the American Snuff Company, took over 
this important branch of the trade. In 
spite of the general impression that 
snuff-taking is a more or less obsolete 
custom, the business shows a steady 
growth, and in 1900 the production of 
snuff, in round numbers, was 15,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. Duke himself personally is 
a very modest man, always willing to 
attribute to one or another of his ener- 
getic associates the credit for the vari- 
ous business coups that are accredited 
to the tobacco trust, but his business 
methods, bold to the point of audacity, 
have often startled some of the more 
timid of the American and Continental 
stockholders. He never hesitates to 
pursue to its legitimate conclusion any 
course that he embarks upon, and he has 


the reputation of being a business 
fighter who never asks quarter, though 
he frequently extends it. A few years 
ago, when reference was made to the 
two salaries of $50,000 per year which 
Mr. Duke was drawing as President of 
the American and the Continental 
Companies, he is reported to have re- 
marked that he earned all the money 
that was paid to him ‘‘ by avoiding the 
fool mistakes that the other fellows 
made,’’ a reason which may be held to 
apply to other combinations than the 
tobacco trust and to account for the 
high salaries paid to their executive 
heads. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Duke 
knows the tobacco business thoroughly. 
Many harsh things have been said of him 
by his opponents, but that he enjoys 
the thorough confidence and loyal sup- 
port of his associates is shown by the 
following story which was current Wall 
street gossip a few years ago. 

It seems that a certain official of the 
trust was ambitious to succeed Mr. 
Duke as president, and to that end 
induced some of his Wall street friends 
to buy up a large amount of stock in 
order to control the election. The buy- 
ing was done as secretly as possible, and 
the coterie managed to secure the con- 
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The present Duke factory occupyiug an entire block in the town of Durham and one of the largest manufacturing 
establishments of the Tobacco Trust. The difference between this building and the original Duke factory 
on the opposite page is typical of the growth of the tobacco business in the last thirty-five years. 


trol. As soon as the matter came to 
Mr. Duke’s knowledge he visited the 
offices of two of the financiers concerned 
and a colloquy something after this 
fashion took place :— 

** Gentlemen,’’ said Mr. Duke, in ef- 
fect, ‘‘I understand that you have 
bought up tobacco stock enough to 
control the next election with the pur- 
pose of making a change and electing 
Mr. to the position of president. 
There is no reason why you should 
wait until the election. I have my 
resignation here in my pocket and it is 
at your service at any time. I have 
also the resignations of some of the 
other officers,’’ and he ran over a list 
which included practically all the ex- 
ecutive officers of the company. 

His hearers were completely aston- 
ished by this manceuvre. They had 
expected a fight to force Mr. Duke out, 
but here he was apparently ready to 
step out without a protest—and to take 
the entire staff with him. 

‘* But, Mr. Duke,’’ they expostulated, 
‘there is no occasion for haste in this 
matter. You are a young man still and 
have long been intimately associated 
with the tobacco business. It hard- 
ly seems reasonable that you should 
want to give it up now. May we 





ask what you are intending to do?”’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ said Mr. Duke. ‘‘ That 
really is not a matter which especially 
concerns you, but I don’t mind telling 
you. I had thought of going into the 
tobacco business. And,’ he added, 
after a pause, ‘‘in about five years’ 
time I expect to be ready to buy your 
concern at twenty-five cents on the 
dollar.’’ 

When the meeting was held Mr. 
Duke was re-elected and there has been 
no serious effort to dislodge him since. 

Having the domestic field well in 
hand so far as cigarettes and manu- 
factured tobacco were concerned, the 
trust was ready to extend its operations 
in other directions. Within the past 
three years the scope of its activities 
has been greatly extended and a number 
of new tributary companies have been 
formed. One of these companies, which 
is designed to simplify the financial 
operations of the combination, is the 
Consolidated Tobacco Company. The 
Consolidated is simply a holding cor- 
poration. It does no manufacturing, but 
it owns most of the stock of the Ameri- 
can and Continental companies which 
was retired in exchange for bonds of the 
Consolidated. The directorate of this 
company includes, besides Mr. Duke, 








The four men who were the principal factors in forming 





Peter A. Brown Widener. 


Financier, street railway magnate and 
capitalist. 


such men as Thomas F. Ryan, P. A. B. 
Widener, Oliver H. Payne and An- 
thony N. Brady, names which indicate 
the financial strength that is behind the 
combination. 

The trust has gone into the manu- 
facture of cigars. One of its companies 
—the American Cigar Company—con- 
trols a number of popular brands in the 
cheap domestic cigar field. It has been 
in business less than two years and 
during the past twelve months it pro- 
duced about a billion cigars. As the 
total production of the country is ap- 
proximately seven billions this repre- 
sents a very fair amount of business for 
an infant concern. This has been a 
period of remarkable expansion in the 
cigar trade, however, and the produc- 
tion of the American Cigar Company 
represents just about the increase for 
the year, so that the new enterprise has 
not interfered seriously with the inde- 
pendent manufacturers. 

In the field of the domestic-made 
Havana cigar—that is, of cigars manu- 
factured in the United States from Ha- 
vana tobacco—the trust is represented by 
the Havana-American Company, which 
secured a number of the factories at 
Tampa, which is the chief seat of this 
industry. It also controls the Havana 





J. B. Duke. 


President of the three principal constituent companies 
and head of the Trust. 


Tobacco Company, with factories in 
Havana, which supplies the bulk of the 
Cuban-made Havana cigars imported 
into the United States. 

A conflict that was brief in duration, 
but decisive and vastly important in its 
bearing upon the tobacco trade of the 
world, was the struggle waged during 
the past year and a half in the English 


market. This international war was 
started in the year 1901, when the 
Americans bought Ogden’s Limited, 


one of the best known of British tobacco 
houses, and began a campaign of Amer- 
ican methods to push its goods. 

The British tobacco trade was thrown 
into great excitement by thisstep. The 
Imperial Tobacco Company was organ- 
ized, taking in the leading English 
houses, and proceeded to fight the in- 
vaders. 

Intending to wipe out the Americans 
by a single master-stroke the Imperial 
offered to divide one-fifth of its total 
profits among dealers not handling 
American goods, and in addition an- 
nounced that $200,000 would be dis- 
tributed among the dealers taking ad- 
vantage of its offer within the first six 


months. Not to be outdone by his ad- 
versaries, Mr. Duke promptly an- 


nounced that his company would dis- 
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t Tobacco Co. and one of the 


Director of the Cor lidate 
/ of the Trust. 


original promoters 


tribute $1,000,000 per year for four 
years, and that all the profits of Ogden’s 
for the same period would be divided 
among the dealers. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of Mr. Duke's royal 
offer was that it contained no stipula- 
tion as to the exclusive handling of his 
goods. He simply agreed to give 
$4,000,000 and all the profits of Ogden’s 
for four years to the British tobacco 
dealers irrespective of whether they 
handled the Imperial brands or not. 
England gasped at the daring of the 
move, for such methods of capturing 
trade had never been heard of there be- 
fore. 

The rivals presently decided, how- 
ever, that peace was more profitable than 
war. In the autumn of 1902 it was an- 
nounced that an amicable agreement 
had been reached, by the terms of which 
each was to handle the goods of the 
other in its own territory, while the 
British-American ‘Tobacco Company 
had been formed to handle the trade in 
foreign countries. Mr. Duke gave a 
magnificent dinner to his associates and 
some of his late rivals and then sailed 
away for home. ‘The British Press 
iubilantly announced that a crushing 
defeat had been administered to the 





the Tobacco Trust and are to-day in control of its policy. 
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Yankees, and that the latest 
invasion had been a failure 
As a matter of fact the t 
peace treaty were as follows: The Im- 
perial purchased Ogden’s at Mr. 
Duke’s own valuation and gave the 
Americans a large, though not a con- 
trolling, interest in their company. It 
was also agreed that the Imperial should 
have the trade of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to itself. It was likewise arranged 
that the American company, in which 
of course the British had no interest, 
should remain in undisputed possession 


nection 
tal power 


American 


rms of the 


of the United States, Cuba and the 
Philippines. To deal with the outside 
trade the British-American ‘Tobacco 
Company was formed, with both En- 
glish and American directors, but with 
the Americans in control In other 


words, the Imperial surrendered the 
entire foreign market to the control of 
the Americans and gave them an inter- 
est in its own business as the price of 
peace. 

One of the branches of the tobacco 
trade that has expanded wonderfully 
and has been exceedingly prosperous 
during the past few years is the Turkish 
business, especially the making of Turk- 
ish cigarettes. As a beginning in the 
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occupation of this field Mr. Duke and 
his associates acquired the business of 
S. Anargyros & Co., the owners of sev- 
eral popular brands. Asan example of 
the remarkable growth of this industry 
it is said that the founder of this house, 
who began business with an infinitesi- 
mal capital about ten years ago, re- 
turned to Europe with upwards of three- 
quarters of a million dollars after sell- 
ing out to the trust. 

As a further step toward the expan- 
sion of the Turkish business it is re- 
ported that the trust has acquired about 
seventy-five per cent of all the Turk- 
ish tobacco in the market. A spirited 
campaign is being carried on to secure 
the trade in this line of tobacco. 

Having achieved a dominating posi- 
tion in the cigarette, manufactured to- 
bacco, snuff and Turkish tobacco trades, 
and being in a fair way to assume a 
similar place in the manufacture of 
cigars, there remains but two portions 
of the entire tobacco business in which 
the trust is not concerned. These are 
the growing and the retailing of tobac- 
co. There is little likelihood that it 
will care to take up the business of 
growing the leaf, and heretofore it has 
shown no disposition to trench upon the 
retail field. With the knowledge be- 
fore them, however, of the vast strides 
which the combination had made in ac- 
quiring other branches of the business, 
it was not surprising that the retailers 
have been alarmed at the recent appear- 
ance and rapid extension of a line of 
retail establishments elaborately fitted 
up and manifestly backed by a large 
amount of capital, which have spread 
through a dozen or more of the princi- 
pal cities within the past few months. 
They believed that they saw in this the 
final aggression of the tobacco trust— 
an attempt to supplant the small dealer 
and manufacturer. Their alarm was 
shared by the independent manufactur- 
ers and the leaf tobacco dealers, who 
feared the result upon their business if 
the situation were to become such that 
there would be only one large customer 
in the market. 

This situation and the conclusion 
thus reached have brought about the 
latest of the many battles in the tobacco 
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war. On the one side are the retailers, 
backed by the leaf tobacco dealers, who 
have organized a national association 
with branches in all parts of the coun- 
try. On the other side is the combina- 
tion above referred to, known as the 
United Cigar Stores Company, which 
is steadily expanding its sphere of op- 
erations, opening new and finer shops 
than the tobacco trade has ever known, 
and making a tempting appeal in dis- 
plays and price for the patronage of the 
tobacco user. 

The retailers assert that the United 
Cigar Stores Company, if not actually 
a creature of the tobacco trust, is work- 
ing in close conjunction with it and re- 
ceives from it special favors in the mat- 
ter of prices on trust-made goods which 
are not extended to other dealers. 

This the officials of the United Cigar 
Stores Company indignantly deny. 
They maintain that they are trying 
merely to operate the tobacco business 
in a better and more businesslike way 
than that in which it has been run. 
They assert, moreover, that their only 
connection with the trust is that of a cus- 
tomer, and that they are able to under- 
sell the small retailer only because of 
their large purchases and sales and the 
narrower margin on which their business 
consequently can be conducted at a 
profit. 

The statement of the officers of the 
retail combination that their enterprise 
was started as a business undertaking 
independent of other considerations 
seems a reasonable one. It is not im- 
possible to believe also that a concern 
with some four hundred large and at- 
tractive shops can purchase at better 
prices than the one-store dealer, or that 
they may be able even to obtain rebates 
on goods whether made by the trust or 
by independent dealers for giving win- 
dow displays and pushing the sale of 
individual brands. But it is also a 
possibility that the trust might find it 
easier and more worth its while later on 
to acquire a single great combination 
of retail stores than it would in the case 
of thousands of separate small concerns. 
The United Cigar Stores Company is a 
manufacturer as well as a seller of 
cigars, and if this branch of its business 
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were to be greatly extended it might 
seem advisable to the trust to endeavor 
to stop this growing competition by 
fighting or acquiring the retail com- 
bination. 

In its desire to secure the best class 
of trade, the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany naturally seeks the most desirable 
situations, and 
many of its shops 
are situated -at 
what may be 
termed strategic 
points. Frequent- 
ly these localities 
were formerly oc- 
cupied by retail 
stores, and in 
many instances the 
company has 
bought up these 
stores to obtain a 
lease or to secure 
the local influence 
of the proprietor, 
whom the United 
Cigar Stores Com- 
pany wished to 
employ as man- 
ager. 

In instances 
where the dealer 
has declined to 
sell, or where it 
has been thought 
scarcely worth 
while to buy him out, other means 
have been adopted to secure his trade. 
One simple and effective method is to 
place a company store right next 
to the show window of the recalci- 
trant dealer. There are a number 
of places in New York, for exam- 
ple, where one may see the wide, 
bright and _ attractively decorated 
windows of the United Cigar Store 
Company’s store overshadow thesmaller 
display of the small dealer, which looks 
exceedingly humble by comparison. 
In such cases it is not long before the 
individual dealer begins to watch his 
trade fall from him, and if it does not 
fall fast enough to suit his strong com- 
petitor, it is not uncommon for the 
larger concern to sell some favorite 
brand of fifteen cent cigars at six cents 





Thad Howe. 


President of the National Association of Retail Cigar 
Dealers, the organization of small dealers which 
is opposed to the United Cigar Stores Co. 


apiece, until the blinds shut down on 
the small dealer’s windows and the 
sign, ‘‘ To Rent,’’ is nailed on the out- 
side. 

Occasionally a small dealer is shrewd 
enough to overreach his big competitor, 
whom he is far too weak to fight. 
When the combination first began to 
open storesin New 
York, a dealer in 
one of the down- 
town cross streets 
was approached 
and asked to set a 
figure on his busi- 
ness. He did so, 
and prudently 
made the amount 
twice the actual 
value of his estab- 
lishment. As a 
natural business 
precaution the 
prospective pur- 
chaser set one of 
his other agents to 
watch the daily 
receipts of the 
man’s store for a 
week. The dealer 
had expected this, 
and so prepared 
for it. Very quiet- 
ly he had gone 
around among his 
friends and ar- 
ranged with them to buy boxes of 
cigars and jars of tobacco, by the 
dozen or case, purchases to be re- 
turned at the end of the week, anda 
bonus given to the purchaser for his 
trouble. Naturally, the representative 
of the United Cigar Stores Company 
was much impressed by the stream of 
purchasers who left the avenue to buy 
of their favorite dealer, and the sale was 
effected at the end of the week, at the 
dealer’s own figure. For a time the 
new owners could not understand why 
business fell off so astonishingly after 
they had taken possession, but when a 
couple of months went by with no im- 
provement, the true situation dawned 
upon them, and they closed up the 
shop. 

For its finest New York shop, which 
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is perhaps the most luxurious tobacco 
store in the world, the United Cigar 
Stores Company pays a rental of over 
$30,000 yearly. Thus, to pay rent 
alone, it would be necessary to sell at 
the average retail profit, a million ten- 
cent cigars and a third of a million five- 
cent packages of cigarettes. When you 
add to this the cost of operating it is 
obvious that a prodigious business can 
alone prove profitable. 

The contention of the United Cigar 
Stores Company’s officials that the to- 
bacco business has been run with less 
enterprise and more lax business meth- 
ods than any other important trade is 
well founded. The tobacco shop in 
which the dealer’s stock has been at- 
tractively displayed has been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, while a large 
part of the business has been in the hands 
ofrestaurant-keepers, saloons, newsdeal- 
ers, groceries and other establishments 
where the tobacco stand has been aside 
issue and little effort has been made to 
consult the tastes of patrons. 

The small retailers see a grave men- 
ace in the rapid spread of the United 
Cigar Stores Company’s establishments, 
and are endeavoring to realize for them- 


An illustration of the way in which the United Cigar Stores Co. tries to capture the retail trade. 
store with a fine window display close beside the shop of a smail dealer, and 
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selves the advantages of combination 
by the formation of a national associa- 
tion. They have adopted the slogan of 
‘‘down with trust-made goods,’’ and 
are appealing to the anti-trust senti- 
ment for support. In many places 
they have adopted the scheme of the 
United Company of giving coupons 
with all purchases. As time goes on 
the struggle is likely to become more 
widespread and acute. Unless the re- 
tailers are able to stem the progress of 
the retail combination, the result may 
be the realization of the prophecy at- 
tributed to Mr. Duke. The contest is 
one that affects every tobacco con- 
sumer and the consumer himself is the 
arbiter. 

The enormous extent of the tobacco 
business in America may be realized 
from the fact that seven billion cigars, 
three billion cigarettes, and two hun- 
dred and eighty million pounds of man- 
ufactured tobacco are produced every 
year. The retail value of all the smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco, in its various 
forms, approaches $500,000,000 annu- 
ally. It is indeed a business of royal 
proportions, and its control is worth 
fighting for. 


it opens a large 


offers special bargains and cut prices. 




















ITHIN twenty miles of one of 
the largest and most energetic 
of the Southern cities of the 
coast, and on the border lands 

of two of the oldest Southern States, 
there lies a district some two or three 
hundred square miles in extent, but lit- 
tle better known at this day than it was 
150 years ago when George Washington 
himself laid out a route through its 
wilderness. The name alone, ‘‘ The 
Dismal Swamp,’’ is a by-word every- 
where, and a legend has grown up 
around it of a dreary, boggy, unknown 
region of snakes and dark, damp thick- 
ets, swarming with mosquitoes, malaria 
and owls, where runaway slaves fled for 
refuge, to lead an existence scarcely 
less miserable than that from which they 
had escaped. 

The swamp is old historically. The 
first settlers at Norfolk and the region 
roundabout knew of it as a wild, im- 
passable bit of country full of game and 
of valuable timber ; cypress, so good for 
making shingles; juniper, black gum 
and beech. In 1728, Colonel Byrd, while 
endeavoring to establish the boundary 
line between Virginia and North 
Carolina, ran a survey across it, work- 
ing with the greatest difficulty and only 
making a mile a day through the thick 
growth. He named it then ‘‘ The 
Dismal Swamp.” 

Later surveys and government maps 
show that the wilderness contains 
about eight hundred square miles of 
wood and water, lying in a tract twenty 
miles wide and forty-five long, and ex- 
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tending twenty miles into Virginia and 
twenty-five into North Carolina. The 
soil is a sort of rich black vegetable 
mold, dry and cakey at some seasons 
and saturated with water at others. 
The whole region is like a huge sponge, 
alternately dry and wet, and as the 
swamp level, curiously enough, is 
twenty feet above tide-water, it is the 
source of many rivers and streams. 
Four rivers of name and worth besides 
many brooks, flow from it into Pamlico 
and Currituck Sounds. 

The center of the swamp, and the 
most attractive part of it,is a pondcalled 
Lake Drummond. It is three miles long 
and two wide, with an average depth 
of ten feet, though both size and depth 
vary considerably with the seasons. 
From this lake radiate the waterways 
called ditches, the only practical means 
of penetrating into the wilderness. 

These water pathways were the re- 
sult of an attempt to exploit the riches 
of the swamp. Long before the revolu- 
tion men began to cut the cypress and 
juniper that grew to such astonish- 
ing height and girth in the rich, wet 
soil. ‘The difficulty was not to find 
trees but, as they began cutting farther 
and farther in from the solid land on the 
edges of the marshy country, to get the 
logs out tothe settlements. The swamp 
luckily gave a natural means of trans- 
portation through the water in its soil. 
If a shovelful of earth is taken up the 
hole left fills instantly with water. So 
the early woodsmen dug shallow canals, 
three or four feet deep and ten or twelve 





Interlaced vines and swamp reeds tall and supple. 











wide. They called these waterways miles from the edge of the swamp to 
ditches, and floated out their logs along Lake Drummond, and is still called the 


them. George Washington laid out Washington Ditch, and still used as 
one of the canals that leads in six oreight one of the best approaches to the lake. 


The ditches pass beneath the camp’s veranda. 

















There are many other ditchescut through 


theswamp. The ‘‘ Jerico,’’ that leads 
in from the town of Suffolk to the lake, 
the ‘‘ White Oak Spring,’’ the ‘‘ Heron”’ 
and the ‘‘ Feeder Ditch.’’ This last 
has been raised to the dignity of a canal 
and equipped with locks at each end 
and acts as a passage and feeder from 
Lake Drummond to the main Dismal 
Swamp canal, which gets its water 
supply from the lake. The Dismal 
Swamp canal itself is a serious modern 
work of present utility, cutting across 
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passable, and truck boats from the 
country bordering the swamp are poled 
or towed slowly through to the docks 
of Norfolk, paying a toll for the right 
of way. 

It is in the spring that the festival 
time comes to the swamp. There is a 
comfortable stable camp near the shore 
of Lake Drummond, where the Jerico 
and Washington ditches meet and flow 
together for a few hundred feet before 
they join the lake. The ditches pass 
by beneath the camp’s veranda, and 











the eastern edge of the swamp and fur- 
nishing a water route from Norfolk to 
Pamlico Sound, via Elizabeth City and 
the Pasquotank River, and it has been 
the subject of many Government sur- 
veys and many violent discussions, as 
one of the best inland water routes from 
Norfolk to the South. It is by this 
canal that the easiest approach to the 
swamp can be made at present in 
launches, and on it is carried all the 
trade and business travel that still filters 
through this wilderness. Modern 
dredges rattle and bang along the big 
canal all the year, keeping it deep and 








A feeble sprig of new growth like a tiny green parasol. 


some fifty yards away between thetrunks 
of the cypress and the gum trees the 
lake shows placid and quiet. When the 
spring is far enough along for the wild 
honeysuckle and jasmine and the arbu- 
tus vines to be hanging in delicious 
masses over the sides of the ditches and 
reaching down to the red-brown water, 
of a color so clear and warm and sunny, 
companies of people come from the vil- 
lages lying around the borders of the 
swamp. ‘Twenty or thirty young peo- 
ple at a time, with some slight camping 
outfit, embark on large, flat-bottomed 
dugouts that draw but little water, and 
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then are poled up the ditches for ten or 
twelve miles from the fertile farm lands 
of the outer world to the savagely lux- 
uriant beauty of the lake. Then at the 
camp they spend a night or two, fishing 
in the lake, poling along its shores, do- 
ing a little shooting perhaps, much 
dancing in the evenings and merry- 
making, until they are poled out again, 
often by a different route. A _ real 
spring festival and one that has been a 
habit in that country for many years. 

The botanists and ornithologists fol- 
low the merrymakers and dig and 
press and skin and mount the curious 
things the others had wondered at—a 
scientific post-mortem of the beauties of 
the swamp. They slip out by the 
ditches before the baking sun dries up 
those waterways and the long, hot sum- 
mer comes in. Then the swamp lives 
its own life. The lake draws in from 
its shores; the feeder ditch runs very 
low, and the great black vultures, with 
their square fringed wings, sail lazily 
over its loneliness. 

Those few persevering ones who do 
work their way into the swamp at that 
time of the year, who disregard the long, 
hot tramp along the bed of one of the 
ditches, where the mud and the water 
left from some shower make an oozy 
footway inexpressibly wearying, who 
brush aside the yellow flies and plunge 
through short cuts of interlaced vines 
and swamp weeds, tall and supple as 
bamboo and tougher ; those few who have 
the desire of loneliness strong enough 
within them to attempt this will find 
their reward. Along the shores of the 
shrunken lake the old cypress stumps 
have risen to the surface, crowded thick- 
ly together, like an age-old abattis warn- 
ing off landing parties. Great heaps 
of huge white logs and branches worn 
to smooth grayness and twisted into 
strange shapes by time and the water, 
lic tangled among and above the stumps, 
making the shore like the burial-ground 
of races of great antediluvian monsters. 
They are all shapes and sizes, these logs, 
all gray and very smooth. Here and 
there a cypress stump rises far above the 
water on long, stilt-like roots, so high in- 
deed that the chimney swifts build their 
nests in its hollows. Sometimes from 
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the square tops of one of these stumps 
there springs a feeble little sprig of new 
growth, its branches spreading out like 
a tiny green parasol. It is only in the 
whitened stumps around the lake that 
any memory is left of the great woods 
of those past times when that water was 
probably but a little pond, its present 
surface covered by the forest. 

In this summer season the game re- 
tires into the deeper, cooler, wetter por- 
tions of the swamp; the dry, passable 
regions spread out their borders, and 
the swamp grows more penetrable. The 
remains of the old corduroy roads made 
in the active logging days, over which 
the mules dragged out to the ditches 
the logs cut far back in the woods, come 
up to the surface. Largely overgrown 
and half obliterated they still lead like 
the memory of pathways through the 
wilds of the swamp. Near these old 
tracks hunters now and then stumble on 
the remains of huts used years ago by 
runaway slaves, and even more lately, 
perhaps, by runaway criminals. No 
man can follow a bloodhound through 
the brake, so dogs are of little use in 
tracking fugitives, since the guards can- 
not keep up with them. When a slave 
reached the swamp he was safe, from 
men at least. And, besides hunting and 
fishing, there was for the runaways in the 
old times a safer, surer way of getting 
food. In those days of the middle cen- 
tury the logging and cutting of cypress 
shingles was done by the negroes who 
lived in huts along the outer edges of 
the swamp and were sent in to bring out 
so much wood or so many cypress shin- 
gles fora day’s wage. The runaways 
did the work for the paid negroes, or 
even worked regularly in the gangs with 
them, and earned in return food, and 
powder and bullets, and occasionally 
money enough, it is said, to buy their 
own freedom. There are known cases 
where runaways lived thirty years or 
more in the swamp, depending chiefly, 
both for food and clothing, on the 
‘*coons,’’ the most plentiful species of 
game in the wilderness. Even at this 


day criminals have escaped to the 
swamp, but starvation or the lack of 
ammunition has generally forced them 
out at last to recapture, 

















Even in summer the water of Lake 
Drummond never loses its clear brown 
color and fresh coolness. There are 
one or two springs in the lake from 
which the water bubbles up with pe- 
culiar purity and possesses the property 
of keeping fresh for a long time. In 
old times the war ships sailing from 
Norfolk always filled their water casks 
before a long cruise with this juniper 
water from Lake Drummond. 

The autumn brings with it coolness 
and rain, the ditches become navigable, 
the lake covers its dead shores, and the 
hunters float in comfortably in their flat 
boats to lie in wait for the game which 
comes out then from the deep inner 
haunts of the swamp to the waterways 
and open lands. ‘Then it is that the 
little ‘‘ hog ’’ bears and the larger ‘‘ cow’’ 
bears roam along the ditches and climb 
the cypress and gum trees along the 
lake shore. There are not so many now 
as in the prosperous hunting days of fifty 
years ago, but still enough are left to 
make it impossible to raise hogs in the 
clearings on the edge of the swamp. 
There are one or two little ponds hidden 
away in the depths of the wilderness, 
great haunts of wild fowl and well 
known to hunters, and there are deer, 
too, in the woods, but it is the wild 
cattle that give the best sport. The 
ancestors of these ‘‘ reed fed’’ cattle, as 
they are called, strayed in from the 
fields and took up their abode in 
the swamp. The result is a race of 


small, active, wild cattle, whose meat is 
a delicious combination of wild and 
tame. 


It is impossible to track them 











The old cypress stumps have risen to the surface. 


through the canebrake, so 


the guides 


clear out a number of the old mule 
paths and the hunters wait along 
them for the game, whi is stirred 
up by a dog, tocross. The fishing, too, 


in the lake, is good at times ; then there is 
the bird shooting, duck, partridges, 
quail, not to speak of many more, for 
the naturalists report forty-two varieties 
of birds, game and otherwise, in this 
region. When the last of these outsiders 
has left, the swamp settles down to its 
own life again, and apart from the busi- 
ness canal, stayssilent and undisturbed 
through all the cold season 

There is a chance that before many 
years the greater part of the swamp will 
be redeemed from its present wildness 
into civilized farm land. The hopes 
of those who are attempting to do this 
work rest on the fact that the surface 
of this wilderness is that of a slightly 
rolling country, the level varying three 
or four feet in places. 

The beginning will be made in the 
fields along the main canal where farms 
already exist, and indeed have been 
cultivated for years, though civilization 
has spread but slowly from them. 
There are rumors of a western syndicate 
which is to buy a large tract with the 
definite endeavor to make peaceable, 
conventional agriculture profitable 
there, but it will be many years before 
the bear and wild cattle and moccasins 
disappear from their refuges and before 
the swamp’s rare plants and birds that 
still draw botanists and ornithologists 
from all parts of the country, will be 
found only in museum show cases. 























‘“LIMERICKS” sy 


HE origin of the term Limerick, as ap- 

I plied to a certain form of five-line 

stanza, seems to be as yet undiscovered. 
A statement was recently made that this 
stauza is so-called because it was invented by 
Edward Lear, and that he was born in Lim- 
erick, Ireland. 

But Mr. Lear was born in London, and 
furthermore, he emphatically disclaims the 
credit of having created the type, and says 
that it was suggested to him by a friend as a 
form of verse lending itself to a limitless 
variety of humorous rhymes. Another sug- 
gestion offered is that the first stanza of the 
kind referred to the town of Limerick. This 
can scarcely be true, for the type dates back 
inany centuries, although the title is of com- 
paratively recent application. 

Another explanation, and possibly the true 
one, is that a witty Irishman of Limerick 
made this particular form of stanza popular 
in political squibs. But whatever the origin 
of the title, it has been rapidly and widely ac- 
cepted and fills a positive want. 

The earliest known examples of the stanza 
are found in Halliwell’s collection of English 
Nursery Rhymes, among a large mass of jing- 
ling folk-lore, to which it is impossible to 
ascribe definite dates, but which was current 
about the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

The first line of these stanzas is usually a 
string of meaningless words which also forms 
a refrain at the last. A well-known one is :— 


Diddledy, diddledy, dumpty ! 
The cat ran up the plum-tree ; 
Half a crown 
To fetch her down, 
Diddledy, diddledy, dumpty. 


Another very ancient specimen is :— 


Upon my word and honor, 

As I was going to Bonner, 
I met a pig 
Without a wig, 

Upon my word and honor. 


But these lack the distinguishing trait of 
the modern Limerick, which fs a first line 
stating the existence of a certain person in a 
definite place. 

So far as may be verified, the oldest of these 
are also found among the ‘‘ Mother Goose ”’ 
rhymes, collected by Halliwell. 
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There was an old man of Tobago, 

Who lived upon rice, gruel and sago; 
Till, much to his bliss, 
His physician said this: 

‘To a leg, sir, of mutton, you may go.”’ 


There was an old soldier of Bister, 
Went walking one day with his sister ; 
When a cow, at one poke, 
Tossed her into an oak, 

Before the old gentleman missed her, 


After these, the earliest Limerick of posi- 
tive and authenticated date, is one current in 
an English public school in 1834 :— 


There was a young man of St. Kitts 
Who was very much troubled with fits ; 
The eclipse of the moon 
Threw him into a swoon, 
When he tumbled and broke into bits. 


In 1846 Edward Lear published his first col- 
lection of ‘‘ Nonsense Rhymes,’’ which, 
though not called Limericks, are all written 
in that form. 

Aside from their first-rate nonsense, the 
distinguishing qualities of Mr. Lear’s Limer- 
icks are their coined words and their rhymes 
to difficult geographical names :— 





There was an Old Man of Adsta, 

Who possessed a large cow, but he lost her ; 
But they said, ‘‘ Don’t you see, 
She has run up a tree, 

You invidious Old Man of Adésta?’’ 


There was a Young Person of Crete, 

Whose toilette was far from complete ; 
She dressed in a sack 
Spickle-speckled with black, 

That ombliferous Person of Crete. 














There was an Old Man with a beard, 
Who said, ‘‘ It is just as I feared! 
Two Owls and a Hen, Four Larks and a Wren, 
Have all built their nests in my beard.’ 








There was an Old Man of Apulia, 
Whose conduct was very peculiar ; 

He fed twenty sons upon nothing but buns, 
That whimsical Man of Apulia. 


Lear’s verses were followed, in 1864, by two 
books full of Limericks, which were privately 
published and sold for the benefit of the New 
York Fair in aid of the Sanitary Commission. 

A few of these rhymes are here given :— 


There was a Young Lady of Lynn 
Whose waist was so charmingly thin, 
The dressmaker needed 

A microscope, she did, 
To fit this Young Lady of Lynn. 


There was an Old Man who said, ‘‘ How 
Am I going to carry my cow? 

Forif I should ask it 

To get in my basket, 
’Twould make such a terrible row.” 


There was an Old Man who said, ‘‘ Do 
Tell me how I’m to add two and two. 
I am not quite sure 
That it doesn’t make four, 
But I fear that is almost too few.’’ 


Among English authors of Limericks may 
be mentioned the late Cosmo Monkhouse, who 
published a book of them, of which we sub- 
join two :— 


There was an Old 
Person of Benin, 
Whose clothes weren’t 
fit to be seen in ; 
When told that he 
shouldn’t, 
He replied, ‘‘Gum- 
scrumrudent !”’ 
A word of inscrutable 
meaning. 
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There once was an Old Man of Lyme 

Who married three wives at a time. 
When asked, ‘‘ Why the third ?” 
He replied, ‘‘ One’s absurd, 

And bigamy, sir, is a crime.”’ 


Walter Parke is responsible for the next. 


There was a young man who was bitten 
By twenty-two cats and a kitten; 
Sighed he, ‘‘ It is clear 
My finish is near— 
No matter ; I’ll die like a Briton.”’ 





There once was a baby of yore, 
But no one knew what it was for; 
And being afraid 
It might be mislaid, 
They put it away ina drawer. 


The only Limerick that Rudyard Kipling is 


known to have written is the oft-quoted :— 


There was a small boy of Quebec, 

Who was buried in snow to his neck ; 
When asked, ‘‘ Are you friz ?”’ 
He replied, ‘‘ Yes, I is ; 

But we don’t call this cold in Quebec.” 
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Another well-known one is W. S. Gilbert’s 
‘* Nonsense-Rhyme in Blank Verse.’’ 


There was an Old Man of St. Bees 

Who was stung in the arm by a wasp. 
When asked, ‘‘ Does it hurt?” 
He replied, ‘‘ No, it doesn’t, 

But I thoughtall the while ’twas a hornet.” 


This is said to have been inspired by Ed- 
ward Lear’s 





There was an Qld Man in a tree 

Who was horribly bored by a bee ; 
When they said, ‘‘ Does it buzz?’’ 
He replied, ‘‘ Yes, it does! 

It's a regular brute of a Bee.”’ 


George du Maurier wrote many Limericks 
in French under the name of ‘‘ Vers Nonsen- 
siques.”’ 

Two of his follow :— 


Il existe une espinstere a Tours 

Un peu vite, et qui portait toujours 
Un ulster peau-de-phoque, 
Un chapeau bilicoque 

Et des nicrebocquers en velours. 


I am gai, I am poet, I dwell 

Rupert Street, at the fifth. I am svell. 
And I sing tralala 
And I love my mamma, 

And the English, I speaks him quite well ! 


In America the writers of Limericks are 
legion. Indeed, it would be easier to enum- 
erate the non-composers of this classic stanza. 

But among those acknowledged in print, 
we mnay quote : — 


There was a Young Man of Cohoes, 

Who wore tar on the end of his nose ; 
When asked why he done it, 
He said for the fun it 

Afforded the folks of Cohoes. 


ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


There once were some learned M. D.’s, 
Who captured some germs of disease, 
And infected a train, 
Which, without causing pain, 
Allowed one to catch it with ease. 


OLIVER HERFORD. 
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I'd rather have fingers than toes, 
I’d rather have ears than a nose ; 
And as for my hair, 
I’m glad it’s all there, 
I’ll be awfully sad when it goes. 
GELETT BURGESS. 


There was an old Cat named Macduff, 
Who could joke till you cried ‘‘ Hold! 
Enough! ”’ 
His wife and his child, 
So persistently smiled, 
That their cheeks got a permanent puff. 
J. G. FRANCIS, 


There was a brave knight of Lorraine, 
Who hated to give people pain ; 
‘**T’ll skeer ’em,’’ he said, 
‘* But I won't kill ’em dead.’ { 
The noble young knight of Lorraine. 
MARY MAPES DODGE. 


There’s a lady in Kalamazoo 
Who bites all her oysters in two ; 
For she feels a misgiving, 
Should any be living, 
They’d kick up a hullabaloo. 
WILLIAM BELLAMY. 


Many of the best and best-known Limericks 
are anonymous. All efforts seem unavailing 
to trace the authorship of the famous :— 


There was a Young Lady of Niger, 

Who smiled as she rode on a tiger ; 
They came back from the ride 
With the lady inside, 

And the smile on the face of the tiger. 


Other anonymous gems are these : 


There was a Young Maid who said ‘‘ Why 
Can’t I look in my ear with my eye? 

If I put my mind to it 

I’m sure I can do it, 
You never can tell till you try.” 


There was a young man so benighted, 
He never knew when he was slighted ; 
And out at a party 
Would eat just as hearty 
As though he were really invited. 


There was a young man of Ostend 
Who vowed he’d hold out to the end, 
But when halfway over 
From Calais to Dover, 

He done what he didn’t intend— 


There was an old man of Tarentum 

Who gnashed his false teeth till he bent ’em, 
When they asked him the cost 
Of what he had lost, 

He replied ‘‘I can’t say, for I rent’em.”’ 





When thatte Seynt George hadde slain ye 
Dragon, 
He sate him downe forninst a flagon ; 
And wit ye wel 
It soone befel 
He had a bien pleasaunt jag on. 
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A favorite diversion of Limerick writers is 
to rhyme words (usually proper names) which 
are illogically pronounced, 


Said a bad little youngster named Beauchamp: 
‘* Those jelly-tarts how shall I reauchamp ? 
To my parents I'd go, 
But they always say ‘ No,’ 
No matter how much I beseauchamp.”’ 


A very polite man named Hawarden 
Went out to plant flowers in his gawarden. 
If he trod ona slug, 
A worm, or a bug, 
He said: ‘“‘ My dear friend, I beg pawarden !”’ 


There was a young fellow named Knollys, 

Who was fona of a good game of kbollys ; 
He jumped and he ran,— 

{ This clever young man—, 

And often he took pleasant kstrollys. 


A similar device is rhyming well-known 
abbreviations. 


Oh, think of the hosts without no., 
Who are slain by the deadly cuco., 
It is a mistake, 
Of such food to partake, 
And it leads to an eternal slo. 


There was a rich man in N. Y., 
The gayest who ever Dr. C., 

All manner of beasts 

Were seen at his feasts, 
But he never was known to Ch. P. 


} There was an old fellow of Me., 
Who was fond of the works of Hall Ce., 
With a wide, vacant smile, 
He said, ‘‘ They’re good style ;” 
Alas! the poor man was inse. 


Another side-issue in Limerick lore is the 
repetition of similar sounds. 


There was a young man of Typhoo 
Who wanted to catch the 2:02, 
But his friend said. ‘‘ Don’t hurry 
Or worry or flurry, 
It’s a minute or two to 2:02.”’ 


I venture to quote one or 
two of my own for the sake 
of Mr. Herford’s delightful 
illustrations :— 





A Tutor who toot- 
ed the flute 
Tried to teach two 
young tooters to 
toot ; 
Said two to 
the Tutor, 
‘Ts it harder 
\ to toot, or 
..» To tutor two toot- 
“ ers to toot ?”’ 





There once was a Hap- 
py Hyena 
Who played onan old 
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There once was a corpulent carp 
Who wanted to play on a harp ; 
But to his chagrin 
So short was his fin, 
He couldn't reach up to C sharp. 


A very grandiloquent goat 
Sat down at a gay table d’hote, 
He ate up the corks, 
The knives and the forks, 
Remarking, ‘‘ On these things I dote.”’ 


‘* There’s a train at 4:04,’’ said Miss Jenny, 
‘* Four tickets I'll take ; have you any ?”’ 
Said the man at the door, 
‘* Not four for 4:04, 
For four for 4:04 is too many 


And the end is not yet. Our witty poets, or 
rather our poetical wits, seem to approve of 
this vehicle, and new and superior Limericks 
are to be found in every fresh issue of our 
current periodicals. 














WHAT MAW SAYS 


By SAM S. STINSON 
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Maw says I'll never ’mount to much, 
An’ gen’rally maw’s right. 

I never seem to git in touch 
With things, jest like I might. 

Maw says to me the other day: 
(Maw’s sixty—in her prime) 

‘*What makes you fool your time away 
A-fishin’ all the time ?”’ . 


Maw says to me: ‘‘ How old be you? ' 
I sorter hung my head. 
You know I’m nearly forty-two, 
An’ Maw knows, too. She’s fed 
An’ clothed me now for quite a spell. 
I never earned a dime. 
A feller can’t do nothin’ well, 
A-fishin’ all the time. 


Some day I’m goin’ to go to work, 
An’ make a lot 0’ money. 

Well, say, you needn’t smile an’ smirk ; 
It ain’t so gol derned funny. 

Worse folks than me has made their pile, 
An’ loafin’ ain’t no crime, 

An’ when I’m rich I’ll rest awhile, 
An’ fish the whole derned time. 





THE RULES OF 


THE GAME 


By MacGREGOR JENKINS 


HE Princess lay under the apple-tree in 
the garden. Her eyes and her little 
mouth were closed with a fine deter- 

mination which allowed no suspicion of 
‘* peeking.”’ 

At her side reposed the conventional dragon, 
and he looked as much like a dragonasa well 
bred bull-terrier could. 

The white petals of the apple blossoms 
sifted down through the branches and an 
oriole sang somewhere in the blue distance. 
The hard lumps in the mossy ground began to 
cut into the back and shoulders of the 
Princess, but still she lay in the rigid make- 
believe of the game. 

There was a scraping of boyish boot-heels 
on the stone wall and the dragon barked. 
The eyes of the Princess closed tighter as the 
Prince approached with wooden sword in 
hand. Witha yell he rushed upon the dragon, 
who, in violence to all accepted tradition of ro- 
mance, fled, and the Princess opened her eyes. 

Horrors! It wasn’t a Prince at all. Only 
that freckled Perkins boy from over the wav. 
There was a moment of wild panic, and then, 
with an utter disregard of royal decorum, she 
followed the dragon. 

Precipitantly and fiercely, she fled, with an 
indignant flash in her eye, and scorn upon her 


lips. Through the long grass, down the 
meadow, across the stone wall, with eager 
eyes fixed on the coolness and seclusion of the 
woods and swamp beyond. The wall was 
high and very rough, but over she went, only 
to hear the fearful sound of her pursuer fol- 
lowing. 

She dove headlong into the woods and the 
brambles caught her dress and scratched her 
hands. On she went until her strength began 
to fail her. In desperation she called back 
‘It isn’t fair to chase. You are supposed to 
be dead, eaten up by the drag-o-o-n,’’ and then 
headlong she floundered into the dark ooze of 
the swamp. She did not struggle now, she 
was too spent. It was wet and cool and dark, 
and her one defiant thought was ‘‘ Oh! I hope 
I’m drowned.”’ 

Then she began to move, heels first, face 
down, and she felt sturdy young hands 
tugging at her skirts and ankles, and the 
dragon whined as he helped at the rescue. 

Oh, dear, now it was all spoiled, the game 
was ruined and the happy afternoon was to 
end in an inglorious and bedraggled home- 
coming. 

With as much dignity as she could muster 
she strode toward the house, the Prince and 
the dragon following. 
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She stamped up to the door and slammed it 
after her. 

The Princess sat and watched the maid as 
she packed the trunks. How well she did it, 
but, oh, how slowly! The little French clock 
on the mantel struck noon, and there was 
lunch to be eaten, and the train went at two. 

It was spring, and the Princess had sud- 
denly decided to go to the country. She hated 
the town in June anyway, She hated almost 
everything this morning, and she thought if 
she could get away from every one she knew 
she could be happy. Things had all happened 
badly of late, and there must be rest and 
peace somewhere in the green country. 

The carriage rattled through the hot streets 
and in the rush and the roar of noisy down- 
town the Princess felt a catch in her breath 
and a quickening pulse. It was exciting doing 
things suddenly just because one wanted to. 

They were late, and as she breathlessly fol- 
lowed a porter to the train, dimly remembered 
words formed upon her lips: “It isn’t fair to 
chase. You are supposed to be dead—eaten 
up by the dragon.” 

The Perkins boy bad grown into a man with 
traces of freckles. 

He lead a very matter-of-fact existence on 
the fourteenth story of an office building, and 
had quite forgotten where he last laid his 
wooden sword. To-day he turned his chair to 
the window and watched the boats in the har- 
bor. It was noon, and the air outside was rent 
with the screaming whistles of the city, but 
all he was conscious of were the little white 
clouds of steam floating over the buildings. 

He held in his hand a little note on blue pa- 
per written in a firm, black hand. She was to 
be ‘‘away indefinitely, and they were not to 
meet again.’’ 

Only two days before life had been remade 
for him, and he had received a faltering prom- 
ise of hope. But it was evidently a blunder. 

He felt dull and numb and wanted to smoke. 
Then he looked at his watch, twice started to 








raise the telephone from his desk and twice 
withdrew his hand. 

Leaving his office he walked mechanically 
through the crowded streets, out into the 
avenue and turned uptown. Hotand tired he 
reached the park. He sought out a lonely 
bench and, throwing himself on it, evasively 
lit a cigarette. As the flame of the match 
dwindled and died out he smiled and said, 
half-aloud, ‘‘ I wonder if it is fair to chase.”’ 

The Princess thought she was happy. The 
weather was ideal, the country was beautiful, 
and there were many miles between herself 
and the chance of future trouble. 

The book was half-read and lay neglected 
by her side, the book was a dull book, and 
after two days she was compelled to admit 
that it was a dull place. It would be fun to 
have someone to talk to. Then she flushed 
with indignation at a miserable, weak, cow- 
ardly thought that crept into her head. 

There was a sound of wheels in the roadway 
and some one jumped over a stone wall, and 
was coming through the long grass. She shut 
her eyes still tighter; whoever it was would dis- 
cover their mistake and leave her. But some 
one did not—on the contrary, some one was 
very close to her when she looked up. She 
was too indignant to speak and too surprised 
to move. He sat down beside her and threw 
his hat on the ground at her feet. 

‘* Where is the dragon?’ he asked. 

‘*Dead,’’ she answered with monosyllabic 
intensity. : 

There was a long pause while he filled his 
pipe and picked up the book. 

‘* Shall I begin where you left off ?’’! 

‘*No,’’ she answered, “ let’s beg 
again.”’ 

He stretched himself comfortably 
warm grass, ; 

‘* Do you think it’s fair to chase ?”’ 


he asked. 
in it allover 


on the 


she asked. 


‘‘Do you think it’s fair to run away ?’’ he 
questioned and began at Chapter I. 
aloud. 


to read 








The eyes of the Princess closed tighter. 








MEN, WOMEN 





as the leaves of the summer novels 

were turning, I strolled out of the city 
along a pleasant road, on either side of which 
were withered billboards bearing the remains 
of the posters of last year’s dramatized novels. 
I had an appointment to meet the Great 
American Novel at the next turn of the road 
(the Great American Novel is always at the 
next turn of the road), and I sang blithely as 
I strode along, for I believed it would be one 
of my own children. When I had passed some 
miles of the billboards I came upon a gate 
over which was an arch bearing the words 
‘*The Literary Cemetery,’’ and looking in I 
saw a quaint old man busily scraping the moss 
from one of the many headstones. As I 
paused he looked up and shaking his head 
sadly he said, ‘‘ So many die young.”’ 

“Die young?’’ I queried, ‘‘ What die 
young ?”’ 

‘*The novels,’’ he answered, mournfully. 
‘* Nearly all of them. See,’’ he added, point- 
ing out one stone after another, and I read the 
sad words ‘‘ Died in its first edition,’’ ‘‘ Died 
at birth,’’ and ‘‘ Died in its first thousand,”’ 
repeated again and again. 

‘*T have grown old in this 
work,’’ continued the old 
man, ‘‘I used to be a sec- 
ond-hand book dealer, and 
I was official undertaker to 
the novel publishers, but 
one day I came out here 
and scraped the moss from 
one of these stones, and my 
tender heart bled that these 


O*: pleasant day in the year 1920, just 












poor books should be so soon forgotten, and I 
have done my best to keep their memory 
clear.”’ 

‘* And your name?” I asked. 

“They called me Old Mortality of the 
Novels,’’ he muttered, and then, ‘‘ Come,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I will show you my treasures.”’ 

I followed him past row after row of graves 
of books that had died of inanition, dislocation 
of the plot, style-ache, over-padding and other 
infant maladies, and at length he paused be- 
fore a stone on which he rested his hand loy- 
ingly. 

‘*He was an old friend,’’ he said, ‘‘I sold 
hundreds of him to young maidens.”’ 

I knelt down before the stone, and although 
the letters had been rendered somewhat il- 
legible by time’s ravages, I made out the 
following :— 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 


Peace, matinee girls, dry vour flowing tears, 
Silence your sighs, and banish all your fears; 
Beneath this stone,'tis true, vour hero lies, 
But from the tomb in triumph he will rise, 
And, by some other name, will win fresh glory 
When R. H. Davis writes his next new story, 


‘“T love to look on that stone,’’ said Old 
Mortality, ‘‘ because he lived many editions. 
I knew him in all his lives. When he was a 
lad he used to come into my book shop and 
tell me about the doings on Park Row. We 
called him Gallagher then. But I knew the 
kind of man he would be! And he will ap- 
pear again! You cannot keep a good charac- 
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ter down. Ask Dr. Doyle about Sherlock 
Holmes. Ask W. D. Howells about—but 
come !’’ he said. 

He led me past the graves of many more 
early demised books, and stopped where a 
railing of iron fenced off a bit of ground. 

‘It is a family plot,’’ hesaid. ‘Some peo- 
ple call it a lot, but I like to call it a plot, be- 
cause they deserve a plot. They had none in 
life to speak of, poor things !”’ 

One stone did duty for all, and I noticed 
that Old Mortality had taken especial care to 
keep it free from lichens. I read as follows: 

IN MEMORIAM. THE KENTONS. 
Here lies a family which day by day 
Did nothing much in a most charming way. 
Their bodies vest beneath this waving grass ; 
Thetr souls, we trust, have gone to Boston, Mass 


‘*Why Boston, Mass. ?’’ I asked him. 

“I do not know,’’ Old Mortality replied, 
‘‘unless it was necessary to make arhyme. You 
wouldn't have said ‘ blue mass.’ would you ? 
I have often thought they might have omitted 
the ‘ Boston’ as wellas not. ‘ Their souls, we 
trust, have gone to mass’ would make sense. 
I should have put ‘heaven’ myself, and I 
once thought of changing it so, but I could 
think of no good rhyme. And, by the way,”’ 
he said, with more life than he had yet shown, 
‘*do you notice that I have let the grass grow 
long here? ‘That is realism. The epitaph 
says, ‘Beneath this waving grass,’ you see. 
But come !”’ 

Again he led me, and we paused before a 
stone on which was carved :— 


Hic JACET MARNA 


My poor little wife 
The confession habit ended her life; 
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She confessed her sins and confe i mine, too ; 


In fact, she confessed whatever she knew, 

But she dared not confess her author name 

And she kept it secret until there came 

A time when the secret with which si as loaded 


Was bound to come out, and so rploded. 


“‘It was a sad death,’’ said Old Mortality, 
and some of the pieces were never found. 


But she was always sorely tried. Her hus- 
band used morphia. It was worse than the 
Sunday Magazine Supplement habit. He 


began when he was in South America, by 
taking an injection every time there was a 
revolutionary war and he was soon taking an 
injection every hour. Ah! those South 
American revolutions! What crimes are 
committed in their name! But what greater 
crimes our own revolution has been respons- 
ible for. Look!” he said, and leading me to 
the top of a small knoll he pointed out a small 
valley filled with thousands of grave stones. 
‘** All historical novels based on the American 
revolution,”’ he said, ‘‘and Washington is in 
every one of them. But come! I will show 
you the longest-lived of them.” The stone he 
pointed out bore this epitaph :- 


Here Richard Carvel rests from St? 
After a much-editioned life ; 
A Crisis checked his long caree 
And death soon laid him on 

his bier; 
The malady that quenched 

his light is 
Too-much-historic-novel-ttis. 


‘It was a virulent dis- 
ease,’’ said Old Mortality, 
** and was an outgrowth of 
historic-novel-write-osis. 
At the beginning of this 
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century men, women and children had the 
latter disease, and historic novels became so 
numerous that we used them for paving blocks. 
People who never wrote before wrote historic 
novels, and dialect writers, negro minstrels, 
advertisement writers and bookkeepers, all 
turned to it. According to authentic statis- 
tics, George Washington appeared in 7,642 his- 
toric novels ; Lincoln in 897; Jefferson in 54, 
and Mother Goose in 1. I,” he said proudly, 
‘‘ wrote one myself. It had all our public 
characters in it, from Christopher Columbus 
to President Roosevelt. The slain were 98,- 
642. It should have sold well, for it was very 
bloody, and the female characters were prop- 
erly insipid, but it did not go. It is buried 
over there.”’ 


HILE ‘“‘A Daughter of Raasay,’’ by William 

MacLeod Raine, was running as a serial in 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly its author 
took a flying visit to the Pacific coast. The 
inevitable reporter found him out of course, 
and had difficulties over the title of the story. 
In Seattle the ost-Jntelligencer had the title 
‘‘A Daughter of Roasay.’”’ The Tacoma 
Ledger went them one better and printed it 
‘‘A Daughter of Roosay.’’ At Portland the 
printer set it up, ‘‘A Daughter of Rooney.”’ 
It seemed hardly worth while fighting against 
such impossible odds. When a San Francisco 
reporter called on him, Mr. Raine joined the 
procession and gave the name as ‘‘ Rooney’s 
Gurrl,’’ and explained with some particularity 
that the story was after the manner of the 
Dooley dialogues. 





Collectors of old china, whose numbers, 
as well as those of the old curiosity shops, 
are daily increasing, will be interested in a 
book of old china by Mrs. N. Hudson Moore, 
which is to appear very soon. 

Mrs. Moore is well known to collectors and 
lovers of old china through her numerous 
magazine articles, but in this book she treats 
her subject more exhaustively than ever be- 
fore. The recent notable increase in the 
prices of the old wares, an increase which has 
unfortunately kept pace with that of the num- 
ber of collectors, makes this book interesting 
to any one who possesses any old china as well 
as to those who search for it. There will be 
one hundred and fifty reproductions of famous 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


He stooda moment, while the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, and then he turned and led 
the way to adouble grave. ‘‘ This,’’ he said, 
‘‘is one of my favorite epitaphs; the senti- 
ment is so soulful.” 

I read as follows :— 


Here, side by side, the Two Van Revels lie 
Where one alone had lied. 

As gentlemen of Indiana vie 
In love, these rivals vied. 


Both were great beaux, all other beaux above, 
And it was strange to see 

One beau in reckless manner making love 
And one Beaucairefully. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 


examples of Staffordshire, Wedgwood, Leices- 
ter and other English pottery and porcelain. 





It is long since the Boer war has lost its in- 
terest for the public at large, but the story of 
a hero has an eternal interest quite inde- 
pendent of the conditions under which he 
lives. This it is which marks out Gen. 
Christian deWet’s ‘‘History of the Three 
Years’ War” as the one permanent memorial 
of the useless struggle in South Africa. 

The early history of every nation which has 
risen to greatness holds some such heroic 
figure as deWet, and about him gathers, as is 
even now gathering in South Africa, a cloud 
of heroic legend. The feats of deWet need 
no legendary setting. His straightforward 
soldier's narrative is as effective as an epic. 
Read of him leading a band of his demoralized 
people, 2,000 of them, including boys and 
women, with 60,000 English troops forming 
the net which Kitchener was spreading round 
about him. ‘‘A whole army lay before us,”’ 
he said; ‘‘An army so immense that many 
Englishmen thought it would be a task be- 
yond the stupid, illiterate Boer to count it, 
much less to understand its significance. I 
will pander to the English conception of us, 
and say we have seen them, and they are a 
great big lot.’’ Yet he escaped, fought when 
he could, ran when he must, and surrendered 
with a reputation such as comes very rarely 
to a beaten commander. It is not too much 
to say that the continent of Africa has never 
in its history put forward such another man. 
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“OPENED BY MISTAKE” 


RAHWAY, N. J., Jan. 7, 1903. 
My DEAR Miss DASKAM :— 

Honestly, now—as one woman to another— 
who wrote those stories in your new book 
‘* Whom the Gods Destroyed’’? To be sure, 
they are published over your name, but you 
know and I know that you couldn’t have writ- 
ten them, for your sense of humor never 
could have lain dormant long enough for you 
to get off that series of graveyard gurgles. 
To read all the stories at one sitting, as I have 
just done, leaves me witha feeling that I have 
assisted at a wild orgy of Death and Drunk- 
enness. 

Now this is distinctly the opposite of the 
sunny, funny, mental pictures which any men- 
tion of your name has hitherto brought tomy 
mind. When I think of the Imp and the 
Vicar, when I remember Philipand Aurelia, 
my Sherlockian perspicacity refuses to believe 
that the same mind created Harriet Brooks 
and Philippa Cooley. 

But, of course, as a fellow-scribbler, I real- 
ize the mad desire you felt to write grown-up 
stories ; I know the ghost-story obsession that 
is not satisfied with juvenile themes, however 
perfectly they may be worked out. And, in- 
deed, one has only to read one of your un- 
parsable Henry Jamesisms like this :— 

‘** As the brisk March wind swept across the 
corner just in front of him, he meanwhile set- 
tling his glossy hat more firmly on a fine, 
close-cfipped gray head, a sudden, kindly im- 
pulse, not entirely unusual with him, sent him 
bending to his knee to pick up the fugitive 
slip of ‘white, scribbled foolscé ap that fluttered 
by him, hotly pursued by a slender young 
man.’ 

—to realize that you have read Browning and 
believe that ‘‘a man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp.”’ 

But, my dear Miss Daskam, you must re- 
member that not only your readers, but your 
own early creations, have rights which you 
are bound to respect. ; 

What would the Vicar think of Sarah 
Storrs? And what interest would the imp 
take in your Tipsy Pianist ? 

Oh, pray, Miss Daskam, heed the advice of 
your envious but admiring contemporary, and 
when your gods must make their victims mad, 
let it be with the madness of a Philip; if you 
must feature sashes, let them be like the de- 
lightful sash of the Lieutenant, which was for- 
ever coming untied and trailing after him, 
and not like the ghostly sash of the Maid of 
the Mill. 

And with best wishes for your continued 
success, social, popular and financial, 

I am yours very truly, 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


P. S.—If you decide not to suppress 
‘*Whom the Gods Destroyed,’’ couldn't you 
bring out a new edition with Fan Cory’s pic- 
tures? I know of no other way to lighten its 
gloom. But perhaps a sight of Harriet Blake 
ina short, beruffled dancing costume, with a 
big bow sidewise a-top of her curls, or the 


Bayard of Broadway in a belted 
kilt, and huge white silk necktie, migh¢ ena- 
ble us to take a more cheerful view of the 
doleful victims of your destructive mr 
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blouse and 


To MIss JOSEPHINE DODGE 


RaHway, N. J., Jan. 7, 1903. 


My DEAR MR. BARRIE :— 

I suppose you think now that you have be- 
stowed ‘‘ The Little White Bird’’ upon the 
reading public,-that you have done a very 
creditable thing. 

But there is no accounting for tastes, and 
even though I must, in honesty, admit that / 
think it the best piece of fiction ever written, 
you must not feel unduly puffed up, for many 
there be who denounce it. To be sure my 
judgment is sound and well-trained, and my 
opinion carries weight among the intellectual 
circles in which I move ; also one Mr. Mabie 
has expressed himself in accord with me 
on this subject, and that in more fitting terms 
than I am master of, yet you must remember, 
Mr. Barrie, that others, who think their ideas 
quite worth while, call your book ‘“‘vague’’ and 
**queer.”’ Of course, these minds cannot 
discern the consummate humor and exquisite 
pathos that run through the book in such fine 
strains that one might deem them introduced 
by hypodermic aid. But this lack of dis- 
cernment is not the fault of the said minds. 
Doubtless they are also too obtuse to appreci- 
ate the fancy and imagery that heen me into 
a deep, dumb ecstasy as I read. Butone may 
not blame a man for being born blind. 

A great New York daily remarks, among 
other sapient and perspicacious statements, 
that your book is ‘‘a formless and sickly- 
sweet production.”’ 

Ha, ha! Mr. Barrie, how do you like that? 
Are you now quite so proud of those cleverly- 
turned phrases of yours, phrases which have 
been so carefully polished that not a trace of 
the pumice-stone remains in their delicate 
chasing? Are you now chuckling quite so 
heartily over those splendid jokes adroitly 
tucked away in long paragraphs of straight- 
faced description ? 

And, sir, though in print you modestly re- 
frain from pluming yourself on your repeated 
achievements, yet you cannot fool your ex- 
perienced readers. Quite palpable to us is 
your satisfied smile as you triumphantly 
clutch at the word which expresses the exact 
shade of meaning you desire, and which you 
have been stalking for a day and a half. 
Easily seen between the lines is the delight 
you take in a fairy fancy worthy the creator 
of ‘‘ Oberon,” or a nonsense idea that I might 
have invented myself. 

Ah, laugh while you may, Mr. Barrie, but 
remember that, though bette r judges are bet- 
ter pleased, yet there be some lackwits who 
cannot get head or tail to your ‘‘ Little White 
Bird.”’ 

Respectfully yours, 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


» JAMES M. BARRIKE, Eso. 





Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


Mr. James L. Ford, who, according to one 
critic, is an author who has raised literature to 
the dignity of a sport, was a working journal- 
ist for many years, and first burst forth upon 
the amused literary world with his delightful 
satire ‘‘ The Literary Shop.’’ This was quite 
successful, although it only appealed toa small 
class, and the first edition was soon ex- 
hausted. Then the publishers of the book 
failed, and as most 


proportion of two-thirds history and one-third 
fiction is rather higher than is usual in novels 
of this sort. The reader who can now tell 
exactly how much of a dose of history he is 
getting with his fiction will doubtless approve 
of this most commendable frankness on the 
part of the author. 
=— 
When an author writes eight books a year, 
apologies are in order. 





other publishers were 
unwilling to handle 
the book since it made 
fun either of them- 
selves or of their 
friends, three of Mr. 
Ford’s friends pur- 
chased the plates. 
They published the 
book under the imprint 
of the Chelsea Com- 
pany, and it has run 
through several new 
editions. Every year 
the three friends make 
Mr. Ford give them a 
sumptuous dinner out 
of his royalties, in re- 
turn for rescuing the 
plates. 

During last year Mr. 
Ford, besides writing 
a great many short 
articles, brought out 
three books, ‘The 
Story of Du Barry,” 
‘* Mrs. Leslie Carter in 
David Belasco’s Du 
Barry,’’ and a poetical 
year book which he edited with his sister. 
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Samuel Harden Church, author of ‘ Pen- 
ruddock of the White Lambs,’’ was at one time 
a colonel on the staff of Governor Hoadley 
of Ohio, and was presented with a sword for 
his conduct in handling troops in the riots of 
1884. He is secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Railway lines west of Pittsburg, and also sec- 
retary of the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburg. 

‘*Penruddock,’’ his new novel, is of the 

Cromwell period, for 
its author’s ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell, a History,”’ 
made him, perhaps, 
the foremost authority 
in America on that par- 
ticular time. Mr. 
Church has adopted 
the somewhat original 
plan of printing a list 
of his characters in the 
front of the book, with 
a foot-note to show 
which ones are histor- 
ical and which are fic- 
tion. Out of the sev- 
enty-five characters fif- 


“ Penruddock.” ty are historical. This 


James L. 


Miss Carolyn Wells 
suggests that her eight 
for 1902 were not alto- 
gether her own fault. 
‘One of them, the 
‘Anthology of Non- 
sense,’ I have been 
working on for five 
years,’’ she writes, 
‘‘and it just chanced 
to come to a finish this 
year. As the time re- 
ally seemed ripe for a 
burlesque historical 
novel, I wrote ‘Abeniki 
Caldwell.’ ‘Folly in 
the Forest’ was inevi- 
table as a sequel to my 
other ‘Folly’ book, 
and the ‘ Pete and Polly 
Stories’ I wrote be- 
cause I loved to. ‘ Eight 
Girls and a Dog’ is an 
enlarged version of the 
story I had in S?¢, Nich- 
olas, and ‘A Phenom- 
enal Fauna’ is due to 
the fact that Mr. Her- 
ford and I have to make 
a book together about once in*so often. 
‘Children of Our Town’ just happened be- 
cause the publisher had some verseless pic- 
tures which he wanted to make into a book, 
and except for ‘ Trotty’s Trip,’ a small juve- 
nile, that is all I have written for this year’s 
book list, and you must admit it was a tempta- 
tion to write when I was promised illustra- 
tions by such illustrious illustrators. Of 
course, I don't spend much of my time writ- 
ing books.”’ é 

This speaks reasonably well for Miss Wells’ 
industry. The more as 
she confesses also to a 
play, a light opera libret- 
to, puzzles, advertise- 
ments, children’s work 
and book reviews. It is 
fair to add that the sales 
of the books proves that 
the public accepts her 
apology. 


Ford. 


‘** The Fern Collector’s 
Guide,” by Willard Nel- 
son Clute, the author of 
“Our Ferns,” is a new 


and ideal field book forall The Chain Fern. 



















loversofferns. The 
idea of the book is 
to show any one how 
to identify the ferns 
that he comes across 
in his walks and to 
teach in the easiest 
and simplest way, 
the names and dis- 
tinctive qualities of 
the different kind 
of ferns. There isa 
special chapter on 
collecting and pre- 
serving specimens, 
and besides a check 
list of species with 
blank pages for 
notes to be made by the student or collector. 
But best of all, the author offers to help his 
readers by naming for them any specimens of 
ferns which they cannot identify, provided 
they will send him the fern for the purpose. 
This is rather a novel idea in hand books of 
this kind and decidedly enlarges the labors of 
an author. 





William Henry Carson. 
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The local color in William Henry Carson’s 
new novel, ‘‘ Tito,’’ should be of the most 
genuine and unfadable kind. The scene of 
the book is laid princi- 
pally in the valley of 
the Arno. The author 
went there to live for a 
time, and one day while 
strolling alonga country 
road met a small Italian 
boy, just the model he 
wanted for the hero of 
his story. Mr. Carson 
became great friends 
with the boy, who proved 
to be wildly anxious to 
go to Florence to study 
art. The two finally 
went to Florence to- 
gether on a mutual 
agreement, by which 
the boy studied art, 
while Mr. Carson 
studied the boy. The re- 
sult, as far as Mr. Carson 
is concerned, is ‘‘ Tito.”’ 
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From telling for 
young people the stories 
of the heroes and hero- 


a decided variation in a literary career. Miss 
Anna Alice Chapin, whose volume of short 
stories, called ‘‘ Discords,’’ has just been pub- 
lished, first made her name known by her 
Wagner stories for children. ‘‘ Discords,’’ 
which is most elaborately gotten up by the 
Pelham Press, is not exactly adapted for 
children. The title aptly describes the stories. 





Men, Women and Books. 








Anna Alice Chapin. 


ines of Wagner’s operas, to writing short stories 
of the tense and rather problematical kind, is 





Miss Chapin’s work, 
good as it sometimes 
is, holds rather more 
promise than fulfill- 
ment at present. 


One successful 
story is in these days 
generally the prophet 
of another by the 
same author and in 
the same year. Fred- 





eric H. Isham, who 
wrote ‘The Stroll- 
ers,’’ published last 


Frederic H 
another novel now, called ‘‘ Under the Rose,’’ 


spring, is ready with hoes 

to be published before very long. If this 
is successful, too, it will pre ybably be only the 
beginning of a series, for as one good book 
makes a man write another, so two make the 
wisest man a confirmed novelist. The second 
book is almost as critical a point in a literary 
career as the first. : 
=< 


Some years ago, while Ismail Pasha was 
Viceroy of Egypt for his holiness the Sultan of 
the Ottoman Empire, Mr. Henry Haynie, 
author of ‘ Paris, Past 
and Present,’’ was of- 
fered a commission as 
Lieutenant -Colonel in 
the Egyptian army. 
The Khedive was pre- 
paring to send an army 
into Abyssinia, or in 
that direction, to punish 
King John for some fan- 
cied wrong, and he 
wanted additional white 
officers to lead his dusky 
troops. So a trusted 
agent was sent to Paris 
and to London to engage 
a dozen men who had 
had military experi- 
ence, and Captain 
Haynie was one of those 
then chosen. He stipu- 
lated, however, that he 
should be permitted to 
return to America to set- 
tle some business affairs 
before proceeding to 
Cairo. 

On his arrival at New 
York, the news of that 
day was the suspension of the Bank of 
California and the collapse of the Khedive, so 
announced. The first event interested him 
not the least: but the second, as it indicated 
that Ismail Pasha had lost all his vast fortune 
and was insecure on his throne, was of the 
highest importance to Mr. Haynie. He at 
once cabled to the Chief of Staff at Cairo 





asking whether he should start, and the answer 
was ‘‘ Wait for letter.’’ 
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In that letter he was told that things looked 
very bad in Egypt, and was advised not to 
come. He followed this advice, and kept out 
of the Egyptian service. Soon afterward the 
Khedive, having recovered somewhat from 
his financial distress, sent an army to meet 
King John’s army. The Abyssinians fell 
back, and the Egyptian force was drawn into 
a great ravine and thousands of Ismail’s 
soldiers were massacred. Every white officer, 
save one, of those who were engaged with 
Mr. Haynie—Americans, English and French 
—perished in that battle. In all probability, 
if the distinguished author of ‘‘ Paris’’ had 
not come to America on private business, his 
bones would now be 
bleaching on the burning 
sands of Northern Abys- 
sinia. After that terrible 
event Mr. Haynie lived 
in Paris for about twenty 
years, and although he 
was twice in Africa he 
did not see Egypt until 
February of last year. 
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Authors who began 
their career as printers 
are rare nowadays, but 
there are still a few of 
them, even among the 
successful ones who are 
capable of turning their 
MSS. into proof. Harry 
Leon Wilson, the author 
of ‘‘ The Spenders,” en 
tered the literary world 
through the pressroom 
of his father’s paper, a 
country journal, pub- 
lished in a little town in Illinois. 

‘“‘On Wednesday afternoon,” he says, 
‘‘ when the paper went to press, I used to be 
allowed to stay out of school to ink the forms. 
Sitting on a high stool back of the old Frank- 
lin hand-press, I would run the big roller over 
the forms after each impression. It was my 
pride on those occasions to bedaub myself 
copiously with ink, so that I might feel mysef 
somewhere near the level of the office ‘devil.’ 
If I became weary of the task before the edi- 
tion was run off, the conscienceless printer at 
work on the other side of the press would be- 
guile me into zest by announcing that the 
cast iron eagle perched over the press would 
flap his wings and scream three times when 
we reached the last paper. This interesting 
phenomenon occurred several times, I was 
assured, but only at periods when I had in- 
cautiously gone into the composing-room for 
a drink of water. 

‘* As a very small boy, I was also permitted 
to perch at a case and ‘setup quads.’ When 
I was old enough I was taught to set ‘ real 
type’ in the summer vacations. One day I 
set a whole column of long primer, which, in 
view of my youth and inexperience, was 
considered to be an achievement worthy of 
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public mention in the paper's own columns. 

‘‘Our country contemporaries thereupon 
quoted our mention of the feat favorably, 
and predicted a brilliant future for me. It 
was hinted that with perseverance, I might 
become one of the swiftest compositors in the 
craft.”’ 
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Stories about children written for the read- 
ing of their parents seem to have taken the 
place of stories about parents made for the 
reading of their children. The first child 
stories were about grown-ups or else about 
children eminently satisfactory from a grown- 
up point of view. Then 
came the boy's book for 
boys and the girl’s book 
for girls and now this 
last development of the 
book about children 
written entirely for the 
parent. Kenneth Gra- 
ham and Roy Rolfe Gil- 
son in particular, have 
carried this gentle art of 
interpreting children to 
their elders to an excel- 
lence that makes their 
work a perpetual de- 
light. Mr. Gilson, in 
his book of short stories, 
“In the Morning 
Glow,”’ as in his story 
‘*A Princess Listens,’’ 
in this number of the 
magazine, has shown a 
finish and delicacy of 
work and a combination 
of graceful sentiment 
with a saving touch of 
humor that gives his 
work a very high and permanent place. 
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Boston clings fast to the memory of her liter- 
ary supremacy and her publishers are gathering 
comfort from the fact that the town is still the 
publishing center for juveniles. Seventy-five 
new books for boys and girls were sent out last 
year from Boston to the youth of the rest of the 
country. But these writers of books prefer to 
write for their own contemporaries if they can, 
and one of the best known of those who makes 
girls’ books, Anna Chapin Ray, is testing the 
older public this year most successfully with 
a novel, ‘‘ The Dormant Strain.”’ 

Se me 


When W. D. Orcutt’s volume of fairy stories, 
‘The Princess Kallisto,” was being planned 
for the printer, it was decided to put the 
decorations and illustrations in black and 
white. One Sunday morning the author's 
eldest son, aged eight, got hold of the proofs 
and with the help of his private paint box 
colored the pages of the first story. The effect 
was so good and the fact that the child felt 
the lack of color so striking, that the scheme 
of the book was changed and the illustrations 
done in color, with excellent results. 
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